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Let's Look at It 


By William Marion Reedy 

ERHAPS we expected too much of the Peace 

Conference. Perhaps we value the results too 

low. There is a slump in enthusiasm for the 
conference and President Wilson. This is natural. 
What we've got is never quite what it was when 
we were only desirous of it. We grow critical of 
it. 

So with the League. We see that the entente 
allies get mostly all they wanted. All we get is 
the honor of helping them get it. Moreover we 
seem to be pledged to back them up in anything they 
may want to do in future. We refuse to hear cries 
for liberty, against which they have closed their 
ears. We seem to be engaged to crush the German 
people, against whom we said we were not making 
war. We, born in revolution, are led into fighting 
the Russian revolutionists. We seem to pledge res- 
ponse to the call of any nation in the League for 
help in keeping things as they are, for itself. The 
President says we are so pledged to France. If to 
France, then to all the others. The prospect is one 
of incalculable embroilment. We are examining 
what the conference offers us, and we are the more 
critical because there are important parts of the 
treaty with Germany held back from the public. 
This is not an open covenant openly arrived at. 
And a League of Nations with Germany and Russia 
excluded, is a league not for peace but for war. 
We listen more patiently than we did before to as- 
saults upon the covenant, and we want to know if 
it means only that the entente allies can make 
trouble as they will and we must interfere to set- 
tle things their way. 

It is good that the League and treaty shall be 
vivisected for discovery of its inwardness. It is not 
treason to doubt its efficacy to our ends in entering 
the war. For my part it seems that we are chiefly 
dubious, because the League is one of governments 
not of peoples. But peoples can control govern- 
ments and make the administration of the League 
more representative of democratic ideals than is its 
constitution. The covenant does not bind us so 
hard as some of its opponents say. Other opponents 
say it does not bind us at all. I incline to the latter 
view. There’s so much unanimity required prece- 
dent to action that it is probably unattainable. If 
this country is sewed up in a British sack it can 
rip itself free by act of any congress any time. 

We have not imposed our will upon other Powers. 
The President did not get his treaty just as he 
dreamed it. But he did get a League of Nations 
begun and he did prevent a saturnalia of grabbing. 
And he did bind the other nations to arbitrate for 
peace before going to war. And he got them to 
consider beginning disarmament. He did not set 
up internationalism as the people expected, but he 
has had set up a machinery the peoples can make 
work for internationalism. He did not make a League 
to enforce peace, because of the details set in the 
way of recourse to force. Our “commitments” are 
remotely contingent upon many things, upon our 
own future national moods, for one. I don’t see the 
League as a danger to our peace or the world’s, 
as so many others do. For all the fuss that is made 
about it, I see it as a very tentative instrument 
indeed. It has not the teeth so many people see 
in its jaws. 

The Senate is not bound to ratify the covenant, 
though I think it should. The Senate can approve 
with reservations. And even after ratification, the 
Senate can .lenounce the treaty and covenant and 
withdraw. Of course, for the time being, our “com- 


mitments” are to the entente allies. We cannot be 
committed to Germany in any way until she signs 
the treaty. As for the terms, we must not forget 
that Germany suffered little in the war compared 
with the suffering she inflicted. It is right that she 
should pay. And we have only her word—none too 
good—that we ask her to pay too much. 

But it will do no harm to get all the facts as to 
covenant and treaty, that we may interpret them 
in their bearing on the future. If they seem to 
tend to the perpetuation of the old order of im- 
perialistic ambition, then away with the clauses that 
will permit such a thing. The people in all lands 
want a League of Peace. So far as the proposed 
League of Nations professes to be that thing, the 
peoples are disposed to accept it, realizing that the 
reshaping of the world out-of-hand, to the quieting 
of all causes of dissatisfaction and discord, was 
humanly impossible. It is the best League we could 
get, and it may be bettered. Shall we scrap an 
imperfect peace and go back to war and revolution 
the world around? Shall we destroy what is good 
in the League because we find it does not realize our 
ideal in all respects? Let us weigh its successes 
against its failures. And let President Wilson tell 
us in plain speech, if he is capable of such, what 
remains untold about the treaty with Germany, and 
what our commitments are as he made them at the 
conference table. Let us judge the covenant, as we’ 
judge the United States constitution, in the light 
of the intentions of its framers. All our prepos- 
sessions are for the League. And too much of mere 
“politics’—some of it German politics—is against it. 

of fe of 


Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
Dealing With the Terror 

ERRORISM will not flourish in the United 
= States. Red bombing squads conducting a cam- 
paign of assassination against officials and cap+ 
italists will be extirpated. Sane radicals will co- 
operate in the extirpation because they know 
that violence will produce reaction that will de- 
feat proposals for fundamental social reform. 
Whatever our defects of government it is better 
than government by private murder. Terrorists © 
will be suppressed by lawful methods. But Red 
Terror must not be made an excuse for official 
Terrorism. ‘To deal with madmen there is no 
need that government should go mad. The bomb 
atrocities can be dealt with otherwise than by 
more restrictions upon free speech and free press, 
and because a few homicidal maniac fanatics in- 
dulge in outbreaks like those at Philadelphia, 
Boston and elsewhere, that is no reason why 
there should be any relaxation of effort in behalf 
of amnesty for offenders against the espionage 
acts. Let us not lose our heads in panic. Let 

not fear overthrow our sense of justice. 

} 
The New Labor Party 

Tus month the American Federation of Labor 
holds its convention in Atlantic City. What will 
it do with the proposal that Labor shall organ- 
ize itself into a political party, as in Great Bri- 
tain? President Gompers says “No.” His prestige 
will probably carry the day, for he has done much 
to strengthen Labor. But Gompers cannot stay 
the movement for ever. Labor parties are or- 
ganized in New York, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Illinois, and the Pennsylvania federation declares 
for political action independent of the Democratic 
and Republican parties. Gompers and his organ- 
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ization are with the Government, whole hog. The 
Labor party men are opposed to the Russian 
blockade, in favor of the Irish republic, against 
espionage. Their interests transcend the wage 
question and trading with the exploiters of labor 
for a share of the swag. The Labor party comes 
as Gompers, in course of nature, makes ready to 
go, his work well done. The labor question is 
bigger than the Federation. Something more 
must be done for Labor than the Federation can 
now do under the new world-conditions. The 
Federation as it is and has been will not survive 
the passing of Gompers and his regime. 


Some Suspicious Commitments 

THE people of the United States, when they 
know about it, will not like their President’s ac- 
tion in formally committing this Government to 
recognition of the British protectorate over 
Egypt, whose people are agitating for home rule 
and self determination. The case of Egypt, like 
the case of Ireland, suggests that we are let in 
for support of the maintenance of the status quo 
in violation of the aspirations of suppressed and 
subject people everywhere. The formal approval 
of the protectorate over Egypt is an argument 
against Article X of the League of Nations cove- 
nant, even though given before the covenant 
was framed. It goes abominably well with our 
conference commissioners’ evasion of the de- 
mands of the Irish republic that the conference 
consider Ireland’s claim to self-determination. 
Likewise it fits in with the President’s agreement 
to submit to the Senate a proposal for an under- 
standing whereby this country shall be com- 
mitted to support France in the event of attack 
by Germany. They are all without support in 
American popular mandate. They intimate our 
entanglement in alliances within the League. 
They comport too well with our.alleged agree- 
ment to support Kolchak’s government in Siberia, 
a government, from all accounts, if not Czarist, 
anything but broad-based upon the people’s will. 
It is necessary that the Senate thresh out the 
covenant thoroughly, that we may know more 
definitely what this country’s commitments are 


under the League. 


ele ef 
Need of a Repealing Session 
Decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
sustaining protested actions of officials under the 
provisions of war-legislation suggest that Con- 
gress should promptly devise a program of repeal 
of such legislation. Those laws should not carry 
over into peace times. They were passed for an 
occasion that is passed. They were passed with- 
out discussion, mostly. Some of them may be 
worth keeping, but all of them should be ex- 
amined as to their effect as precedents, and most 
of them strengthen bureaucracy and set up a 
certain arbitrariness inconsistent with our con- 
ception of freedom. We need a repealing ses- 
sion of Congress. 
The Doom of Austria 
Austria has the peace terms. She will sign, 
though the reparation clauses be in blank. She 
cannot federate with Germany. She gives up her 
navy. She is hedged in by new states carved out 
of the old Austro-Hungarian empire. She cannot 
unload her reparation on the people of those new 
states who were, with the exception of Hungary, 
opposed to the war. Austria becomes an insigni- 
ficant state, nominally a republic. She isn’t much 
stronger now than Belgium. The Austrian repre- 
sentatives beg the Peace Conference for mercy. 
Maybe they should have some. For Austria can 
hardly exist, cut off from Germany. She has 


nothing left apparently for her rehabilitation, and 
it might be advisable to impose no veto upon 
her possible self-determination for coalescence 
on racial grounds with Germany—if we could 
It is not desirable to be too 

Remember her demarche to 


trust Germany. 
sorry for Austria. 
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Serbia, that started the war. She was the tool of 
Germany, we are told: but so much the worse her 
guilt, since her acceptance of the part of a tool 
marked her end as a power. Her doom was writ 
by herself even before the war. 


?, J 
oe oe 


Progressive Spain 

Spain, we are accustomed to believe, is a back- 
ward country, but is it? Not at all, in the matter 
of fundamental economics. It is announced that, 
“by a royal decree published on March 14th the 
municipalities of Spain have been authorized to tax 
the increase in value of the land under their juris- 
diction. The tax ranges from 5 to 25 per cent, ac- 
cording to the value of the property, and is levied 
upon the amount by which the sale price of the 
land exceeds the cost price. The municipalities 
may modify the proposed percentage by making 
the rate of taxation proportional to the number of 
years during which the increase in value has ac- 
cumulated. The Secretary of the Treasury states 
that the Spanish Government has for the past ten 
years advocated the establishment of a land values 
tax.” To the extent that this taxation will relieve 
business of tax burdens, it should make for the 
prosperity of Spanish cities. The taking of the 
increment of land value on such a large scale has 
never before been done anywhere. It was done on 


a small scale in Germany before the war. The tax 
will not attain its full effectiveness until all the 
increase of value, except that contributed by the 
user of the land, is taken for the benefit of the 
community. 
ofe of 
Single Tax in Zion 

Mary Fets and Bernard A. Rosenblatt, the latter 
president of the Zion Commonwealth, Inc., have 
contributed an article to the Public (New York) 
entitled “The Palestine Land Program.” They set 
forth the inauguration of a policy destined to be 
epochal. The Zionist organization that is to take over 
Palestine and re-establish there the Jewish nation, 
ending the great dispersal, formulates its purpose in 
a declaration that “by proper measures. of taxation 
or otherwise, every increase in the value of land 
over that of August 1, 1914, whether now accrued 
or hereafter accruing, excepting such as is due to 
improvements made thereon by individuals, shall be 
appropriated for the benefit of the state and for 
the people of Palestine as a whole.” Many Jews 
do not like this policy, but they will accept it in 
order to live in the ancient homeland. 

“Palestine,” the article recites, “is a small coun- 
try of not more ‘than twenty thousand square miles, 
even assuming the historic boundaries (with a terri- 


(Continued on Page 357.) 


The President and Senator Reed 


By William Marion Reedy 


of Nations will be a league of yellow, brown 

and black races. His appeal is to race preju- 
dice, in the hope of breaking the solid south’s sup- 
port of President Wilson in the senate. This is 
unworthy of the senior senator from Missouri. It 
might be forgiven, if he were originally a Southerner, 
but he is not. He came to Missouri from Ohio, by 
way of Iowa. Missouri is not with Senator Reed 
in his opposition to the League and to the treaty 
with Germany. The Democratic party’s representa- 
tives are for both instruments. The Republican sen- 
ator for Missouri is for the League and the treaty 
“in principle.” He has said both might be amended 
in the light of further information, and he has al- 
ways spoken respectfully of President Wilson. 


S ENATOR REED, of Missouri, says the League 


Hereabouts we have a certain amount of respect 
for Senator Reed’s independence, but we understand 
that he has had from the beginning an incurable 
antipathy to Mr. Wilson, the man. That antipathy 
overflows from the man to the President. The Mis- 
souri Democratic State Central Committee met in 
St. Louis the cther day and indorsed the League, 
but it refrained from condemnation of Senator 
Reed’s course. It was more tolerant of Reed’s 
idiosyncrasies than he is of the President’s. Prob- 
ably the committee would have rebuked the senior 
senator for his action, but for the fact that the 
Democratic politicians of the state realize that he 
will not be a candidate to succeed himself. It is 
thought that he is not running now for another 
term, but rather for a membership in some large 
law-firm in New York City at the expiration of his 
term. Some of the older politicians judge tenderly 
of Reed because they feel that he is, in a way, carry- 
ing out the policies of the late Senator Stone, who 
was not perfervid about the war and not enamoured 
of the personal-government methods of President 
Wilson. Then, too, there are the Democratic Irish 
of Missouri, who are to be considered, and maybe 
some Germans, who would be offended by denun- 
ciation of Reed. 

Certainly no one can claim that Reed has stood 
to gain any personal advantage from his intransi- 
gence. None of his fights upon the Administration 
has won him any popularity among his, home folks. 
In that sense, no one can say that he is a dema- 
gogue. If it be urged that his present attitude may 
win him what is called German or Irish support in 


this state, the answer is that it costs him the sup- 
port of the majority of voters who are not of 
Hibernian or Teutonic sympathy or derivation. Sen- 
ator Reed is imperfectly accommodative, politically, 
He is set in his ways of thinking. He does not care 
for advice any more than President Wilson does, 
The two men are similar in their self-sufficiency, 
but Reed cannot change his tack as cleverly or as 
easily as does the President. Out here, we say that 
Reed is “bull-headed.” The word is fairly descrip- 
tive in a general way, but even though it be true 
that the senator has not liked Mr. Wilson from the 
days of the Baltimore convention or before, there 
is more to the oppugnancy of Reed than merely an 
increasing I-do-not-like-thee-Dr.-Fell obsession. 
Primarily Senator Reed objects to the Hamil- 
tonianism of the President. He does not believe 
that the legislative is a subordinate branch of the 
government. He holds it to be a co-ordinate branch. 
To the Missourian the President is not an “elected 
king” with the right and duty to plan and execute 
government. He doesn’t think the Congress is but 
a “rubber stamp” for registering the fiat of the 
Chief Executive. In short, Reed is opposed to al- 
most everything in the Wilsonian conception of gov- 
ernment as set forth in the Wilsonian writings be- 
fore the writer came to the White House. Reed 
saw something in the Wilsonian pronouncements 
during the war that rather stressed the elected king 
conception of the presidency, though couched in 
suave Jeffersonian phraseology. Most exasperating 
to Reed has been the humility of those utterances— 
an humility that smacks of an intolerable pride. 
The President’s ignoring the senate was an aggrava- 
tion of exasperation to the Missourian. He is firmly 
convinced, is Reed, that the President is danger- 
ously concentrating all of our government in him- 
self—not only that, but the government of the world. 
Reed sees Wilson’s ambition as “global,” and in it, 
a sense of predestinate consecration to such pur- 
pose. Reed is an old-fashioned strict-construction- 
ist of the constitution, a state’s-rights man. He 
doesn’t want things handed down to him like the 
Law from Sinai. They may be good things, but 
they are tainted by the method of their delivery. 
Reed doesn’t like the irresponsible influence wielded 
and authority exerted by men like Herbert Hoover 
and Col. E. M. House, to say nothing of the other 
less known experts in this-that-and-the-other who 
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have been mobilized as the President’s entourage 
beyond sea. All this, to Reed, is camarilla govern- 
ment. And camarilla at home, developes into Star 
Chamber in Paris and Versailles. 

The Senator sces the President as a man who 
is always saying one thing and doing something else 
and then trying to make the world believe that what 
he did is what, he said. Reed sees the President 
as a shifter of position at the slightest prospect of 
advantage, whose idealism is the curtain behind 
which operate his autocentric practicalities. Sen- 
ator Reed probably apprehends Wilson thus be- 
cause he is in some respects so much like Wilson. 
Reed has no poor opinion of himself, and he doesn’t 
argue things with people; he just tells us. Reed 
is no conciliator, either. If he were in Wilson’s 
place, the war would probably have been as much 
his private affair as it has been Woodrow Wilson’s. 
A Reed cabinet would have beén no less an aggre- 
gation of figure-heads. 

So to the man from Missouri, the League cove- 
nant and the treaty with Germany represent Wilson 
in the ipsissimosity of Wilsonism—saying one thing, 
or rather many things, and handing the people some- 
thing else as the same thing. This, Reed thinks, 
would not be the Reed policy as President, but we 
don't know. Reed has not been up against the 
necessity of maintaining that he is making good 
whether he is or not. It is in the extremest bitter- 
ness of mockery that Reed tells the Southern sen- 
ators, who have been Wilson’s chief support, that 
Wilson is “hanging on them” a colored League of 
Nations. That’s what the South—with its negro 
problem—gets for its unquestioning support of Wil- 
son since 1913. 

Probably Senator Reed’s judgment of the Presi- 
dent is warped by his ineradicable prejudice against 
the man. But Reed, the Democrat, has the same 
view of Wilson, the Democrat, that is held by the 
Republican New York Tribune, the pacifist Oswald 
Garrison Villard of the Nation, the humiliated and 
repudiated rankling George Harvey of Harvey's 
Weekly, and George Sylvester Viereck of Viereck’s 
Weekly. I won't say it is exactly the view of Marse 
Henry Watterson, but it was somewhat the view of 
the late Col. Roosevelt, who wrote of “the cold 
politician in the White House.” It is the view of 
William Randolph Hearst. 

Senator Reed has spoken of President Wilson in 
such terms as must shock those who hold the Chief 
Executive Sacrosanct, but that does not worry those 
of us who know the things that were said of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- 
land, Roosevelt and other presidents. A little plain 
talk doesn’t hurt. Reed does not soften his opinions 
in smooth periphrastic speech, though he is some- 
what more courteous to his fellow senators than he 
is to the President. Without passing on his man- 
ners, however, one can say that there is no ques- 
tion of his courage. That it does take courage for 
a Democrat to attack a Democratic President, and 
to do it single-handed and alone, no one can deny. 
And when it comes to the matter of condemning 
him for his course, who is there can say that it were 
well to deny, even to a senator of the United States 
from the fifth state in the Union, the right of free 
speech against a President, who has not hesitated to 
denounce to the people as “wilful men,” or “pigmy 
minds,” senators who were guilty only of refusing 
to obey his wishes and his will? 

Reed is, in my opinion, extravagantly wrong on 
the general subject of the League of Nations. I am 
not here defending him. I am trying only to ex- 
plain him. That he expresses a conviction and a 
feeling much more widely held than the hard-and- 
fast supporters of the President can bring them- 
selves to admit as existent, is only too true. He is 
simply an old-line Democrat who conceives the 
Present national and world situation in somewhat 
the same antagonistic spirit to the chief contriver of 
that situation as the spokesmen of the plutocracy on 
the one hand and the red proletariat on the other. 
He says what every erstwhile pro-German is say- 
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ing, and also what the Brahminical Henry Cabot 
Lodge is saying about the League and the treaty. 
He is apparently the bitterest foe of the President, 
because of the President's own household. That he 
speaks the opinion of a majority of the American 


people I do not believe. That he would speak with 
diminished power of appeal, if it were not that so 
much has been hidden from the American people 
concerning what was done at. Paris, is also a convic- 
tion of mine. The man who would deny that the 
opposition to the League, the treaty and Woodrow 
Wilson is growing in range and intensity is simply 
deaf and blind. That opposition grows rancorous 
because of the spread of suspicion that the peace 
conference was only a regular pork-barrel affair, 
with the Powers trading among themselves for 
spoils, and using us as cat’s-paw, to their own ends. 

Reed is more significant than other anti-Leaguers 
because he is a member of the President’s party, 
a Western Democrat, one of those who, having 
voted Wilson into office a second time because “he 
kept us out of war” are now fearful that the Presi- 
dent will keep the world out of peace. The Presi- 
dent is the only man who can answer Reed. And 
he cannot answer him in those fascinating general- 
izations which critics of the League and treaty aver 
have dissolved into thin glamorous air which serves 
only as a veil of illusion over a peace that pul- 
sates with promises of more war. The President 
must come home and “show” this Missourian that 
the peace conforms to the fourteen points, that it 
does not violate pledged faith to the vanquished, 
that it does make the world safe for democracy. 
The tide is now running against the President, be- 
cause so much was believed and hoped of his pro- 
fessions of purpose, and now his accomplishment is 
so specifically questioned from so many different 
points of view. Reed is the man who must be an- 
swered, and he must not be answered with purple 
passages and dextrous dialectic, but with facts un- 
reservedly set forth. 
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Free Verse 
By G. Prather Knapp 
[) eter 2 of art and squabbles as to 


whether a given piece of creative work is art 

or not are about as profitable as betting on 
the color of a chameleon, but surely every art must 
have a technique or cease to be an art in any tangi- 
ble or ponderable sense. 

I used to believe this, but the last few years have 
made me doubt it. 

Painting no longer has to look like anything, 
music no longer has to sound like anything. All art 
is truly one, and a man blowing bubbles (with or 
without soap and a clay pipe) may call himself 
sculptor, poet, dancer or musician and get away 
with it in perfect safety. 

The particular art called Free Verse is a striking 
case in point. 

It has run a pipe line to the Pierian Spring, strung 
a trolley wire along the rugged slopes of Mount 
Parnassus, put 18-cent gas in Pegasus, hung the 
red light above the doorways of the Muses. 

Anyone who has a fountain pen, a typewriter, a 
dictaphone or a ouija board may now qualify as 
a poet and no questions asked. 

I admit that poetry need not be restricted to 
rhyme and meter. I admit that the definition of 
“beautiful thought in beautiful words” applies quite 
fully to the Gettysburg address, to take just one 
example. 

Still, I doubt very much if the author of that 
immortal piece of English would have called it 
poetry, and I can fancy his amusement if some jour- 
nal of the time had cut it up into divisions of from 
eight to fourteen syllables and published it as verse. 

I do not quarrel with the thoughts which our 
new poets express, Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 
I merely ask, “Are those thoughts the better or the 
worse for the form, or absence of form, in which 
they are expressed.” 








Hunting/for rhymes takes time. Keeping to a 
given rhythm means exertion, Expressing an ex- 
alted thought in harmonious and rhythmic language, 
in periods emphasized by coinciding sounds—without 
sacrifice of clearness, brevity or force—calls for a 
copious vocabulary, a well-tuned ear, a_ technique 
painstakingly acquired and laboriously practiced. Is 
it worth it? 

“Nonsense” says the new poet. “Listen to this :” 
All day the house dreamed 
Doors creaked on their hinges 
Blue flies buzzed in windows 
Mice scurried about behind the walls 
Or peeped from crannies 
Faces half seen were in the doorways 
Footsteps were heard above 
Haunting voices seemed to call from a distance. 


The sparrow’s twitter outside 
The slow clock’s ticking, the rustle 
In the leaves of the lonely poplar 
All confounded her sense 
But most of all she loathed life 
When the sunbeam lay, thick with motes, 
Across the room and the day 
Was dying out westward 
Then she would say, “How weary I am! 
He will never come.” 
And she would weep out loud 
“Oh, God, I wish I was dead!” 

How useless for Tennyson (and thev say he used 
a rhyming dictionary) to have polished and filed 
and chiseled at: 
All day within the dreamy house 
The doors upon their hinges creaked 
The blue fly sang 7 the pane, the mouse 
Behind the moulding wainscot shricked 
Or from the crevice peer'd about. 
Old faces glimmered through the doors 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors 
Old voices called her from without. 


The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 

The slow cleck ticking and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 

The poplar made did all confound 

Her sense, but most she loathed the hour 
When the thick moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower 
Then said she “I am very dreary” 

“He will not come,” she said 

She wept “I am aweary, aweary— 
“Oh, God, that I were dead.” 

I don’t know—perhaps Tennyson wasted time 
over Mariana, artificialized her—spoiled her. But 
I am just archaic enough to be glad of it. 

Matt Brown rather scorns me and my attitude 
toward “the new freedom.” He cites Walt Whit- 
man as a proof that rhyme and meter are super- 
fluous to verse. He is very advanced and superior 
and squiffy about the whole thing—as he alone knows 
how to be. 

Why, he wants to know, should a poetic reputa- 
tion rest on mere tricks of rhythm and sound? Is 
not the body more than raiment? 

I remember a cultured audience at the Public 
Question Club, listening coldly to -three careful 
speeches on the subject “Whither Are We Drift- 
ing?” 

When impromptu speeches were called for by the 
chair, one of the members, who had been scribbling 
on the tablecloth, arose and read the following im- 
mortal poem: 

Pale pink piffle and burnt brown bunk! 
The world’s adrift on a sea of junk; 
Compass-less, careless, it drifts in rings, 
Chasing its tail through the fog of things. 


Captain, officers, look-outs, crew, 
Over the side long since we threw. 
None his hand to the wheel may lift, 
All are passengers—“Let ’er drift!” 













































































































































Lily-livered and lotos-eyed, 

Lining the rail, we assault the tide— 
Each with his own amorphous hunk 

Of pale pink piffle and burnt brown bunk, 

Just why such nonsense should have appealed 
to people, I don’t know, but it applies to the pres- 
ent subject about as well as to any other. There's 
such a thing as being too free. 

I don’t think the world ought to lose good poetry 
because its author is too incompetent or too lazy 
or perhaps too independent to hunt for meters and 
rhymes, but I do think that printed nonsense ought 
at least to jingle. The impressionist is free to draw 
a thing as he sees it, but he must respect my refusal 
to see the thing as he draws it. 

The stuff called “free verse” is not verse and 
the division of it into short lines is a patent waste 
of good and costly paper. 
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Cave~Man Economics 
By Charles J. Finger 
ILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER was a doughty 
warrior in his day, and engaged in many con- 
troversial battles. The valiant Benjamin R. 
Tucker fought a memorable duel with him on the 
subject of Anarchism versus Individualism, main- 
taining that, if followed to its logical conclusion, 
the Sumner philosophy would lead men into the 
camp of the Anarchists. Henry George, too, broke 
a lance of disputation with him, when engaged by 
Leslie’s to write a series of articles designed to 
counter a series then appearing in Harper’s from 
the Sumner pen. Today, and in the light of 
events of world importance, the Sumner views ap- 
pear hopelessly inadequate, though there are pas- 
sages in his addresses and writings of the highest 
form of eloquence. The Yale University Press has 
just published the fourth and last of a set of volumes 
in which Professor Sumner’s essays and speeches are 
arranged in chronological order, as far as possible. 
This volume, entitled “The Forgotten Man,” con- 
tains many of the writings that stirred both Tucker 
and George. 

Sumner belonged to the Spencer-Huxley-Haeckel 
school, and his lucidity as a writer and the unpre- 
tentiousness of his style emphasize the barren ma- 
terialism that follows in the train of an acceptance 
of evolutionary philosophy. With that school the 
keynote to progress is a perpetual struggle for 
existence, not only between all forms of life, but 
also between man and man, in the course of which 
struggle all sentiment should be resolutely dis- 
regarded. As Sumner put it: “In a society based 
on free contract, men come together as free and 
independent parties to an agreement which is of 
mutual advantage * * * under the regime of liberty 
and equality before the law there is no place for 
sentiment in trade or politics. * * * If ever senti- 
ment comes into a public discussion of an impersonal 
and general public question, it always produces 
mischief.” 

That men could not come together as free 
and independent parties in a society in which all 
men did not have equal rights to the use and en- 
joyments of the elements provided by nature, Sum- 
ner did not see. Like Huxley and Spencer, he ad- 
vanced the opinion that if anything in the direc- 
tion of an ancient wrong had an evil effect in our 
own time, there was nothing to do but to grin 
and bear it. Everyone, they seem to have assumed, 
must have grown so accustomed to chains and 
fetters that the galling was no longer noticed, for 
“all the mistakes and follies of the past are gone 
into the past for all classes and all persons amongst 
us.” Add to this a belief that the words “poor” 
and “unfit,” as applied to men, are synonymous, and 
you have a true philosophy of pessimism, in which, 
one must infer, poverty and disease and war must 
be regarded as needful factors in the destruction of 
less “fit” humans. Conversely, wealth and luxury 
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must be considered the right and proper reward 
of individual fitness. It was with some such ac- 
cepted belief in mind that Huxley once wrote of 
“Progress and Poverty,” “It is the damnest blether 
since poor Rousseau.” 


Edmund Burke’s conception of the dignity and 
majesty of the state as an ordered system of law 
inherited from the fathers, holds no place in the 
Sumner-Spencer-Huxley-Haeckel school of thought. 
To them, the dominating superman idea was toler- 
ated, but all state interference was anathema. With 
social action based upon such a philosophy, the con- 
ditions under which the elder Clayhanger labored 
as a child in the potteries, as pictured by Arnold 
Jennett, would have continued without interference 
on their part, on the ground that those who sur- 
vived their industrial hell would be better fitted for 
later struggles. With the state considered as an 
interfering hand that comes between the great 
Chess Player, Evolution, and his pieces, the humans, 
all state intervention would be frowned upon as 
leading logically to State socialism, and that is 
nothing but a big step to degradation, as is evi- 
denced in the case of the Epizoa. (See Huxley.) 
Wherefore, a maximum of good must arise from a 
minimum of social organization; for government 
to interfere between individuals is nothing but an 
irrational attempt to upset the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The S-S-H-H school deeply 
mourns this tragic fact, but declares that it can- 
not be denied or altered. (Freie [issenschaft u. 
freie Lerhe. S. 73 Haeckel.) 


The ordinary man is inclined to wonder whether 
the whole attitude is not a pose. Because, if not, 
how account for the fact that these evolutionist 
philosophers failed to see that the struggle for 
existence involved also the struggle of individual 
society against individual society and of ideal versus 
ideal? Trained as they were to exact and scien- 
tific modes of thought, how else shall one account for 
their apparent failure to grasp the fact that the 
growth of the ideal of justice was as great a factor 
in human evolution as the use of an opposing 
thumb, which first marked the differentiation be- 
tween man and simian? Yet we of this age cer- 
tainly have an idea of justice that was probably 
non-existent in prehistoric man, and, with the 
growth of that idea came a realization of the inter- 
dependence of humans, of the solidarity of man- 
kind, of the recognition of the fact that economic 
injustice to one means less happiness for all. Aad 
with this idea of justice established and recognized, 
the Neanderthal man notion, that “Capital is Force” 
(p. 476, “The Forgotten Man”) must take its place 
with the Nietzschean gospel of “might above all.” 

Four essays in the volume are on the Free Trade 
question and four on the Labor question. Profes- 
sor Sumner believed that both trades unionism 
and protectionism are economic falsehoods; that 
labor depends and must depend upon capital for 
employment; that there exists a “wage fund” and 
that wages are determined by the ratio between the 
labor supply and the amount of the “wage fund.” 
Yet, withal, still unsatisfied, he seeks a further 
something in evolution, some crowning triumph to 
bring light and order into the social problems that 
are of universal bearing on all mankind. Where- 
fore, to the end that he who runs and reads may 
have a key to the gate of knowledge which Sumner 
sought in vain, a reading of Chapter XXIII of 
“Protection and Free Trade” by Henry George is 
recommended, after the “Forgotten Man’ is closed. 
For today, with a world in sore trouble searching 
for a remedy for economic evils, it behooves every 
citizen to ponder these and like matters. Today, 
as never before in the world’s history, there is need 
of wise counsel, of accuracy of thought, of careful 
legislation. Opposing views must be weighed with 
care, and, when a Sumner, as banner bearer, falters, 
the standard must be handed to another who will 
lead the army of humanity to victory. 
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Battin Flies 
By Edgar Lee Masters 
ES, sir! He was one of the grandest charac- 
ters 
We ever had here, 
Come in! I’ll show you the room. 
Thar’s his picture on the wall! 
Looks exactly like Uncle Sam,— 
Only more quiet like. 


This is where he sot,— 

Right thar, 

For more’n forty years. 

And his wife dead for more’n thirty years, 
And him not married, or wantin’ to be, 

Just patient and livin’ along— 

He was a grand character. 


Many’s the time I seen him sottin’ thar! 
He hated terbacker, 

And licker, 

And the the-ater 

And dances and rowdies. 

Here he used to sot 

Battin’ flies in sammer time, 

And countin’ cracks in winter time. 

The preacher used to read the Bible to him 
Sometimes. 

He didn’t want no explanations— 

He knew what it meant his own self. 
No, he never got tired of sotting thar— 
If he did he went to bed—you see! 


He was sanctified,— 

He told me so his own self; 

He couldn’t sin no more. 

And while Greenberg Atterberry was drinkin’ 
And Pete McCue was raisin’ race horses, 
And racin,’ 

And Cy Kirby was goin’ around 

With Anne Gordon, 

Here he was, sottin’ thar, 

Livin’ a good life— 

He was a grand character. 


He was the first prohibitionist 

In this here county— 

Sixty year ago, 

He said to me: 

Do you mind how they wiped out slavery? 
Same thing; just wait. 

And look at it: 

When he dies 

He leaves pretty nigh a thousand head of cattle, 
And about five hundred hogs, 

And more’n a hundred shoats, 

And them ’ere corn cribs we passed 

Full of corn— 

And money in bank, 

And a good name.—Yes sir! 


They tell me that over in Europe 

They set around at places 

In the afternoon, b’ gosh, 

And smoke and drink and listen to music, 

And read and waste their time. 

Don’t you see? That’s what’s the matter with 
England, 

And France and the rest of ’em. 

That’s the reason they’re behind Ameriky— 

They have no grand characters, 

Makin’ a business of character. 


Suppose a feller has no character— 
Don’t you suppose he’d get tired 
Battin’ flies and countin’ cracks, 
And want to see a hoss race, 

Or somethin ?— 

Of course he would! 

That’s the point— 

That’s where character comes in— 
That’s what makes Ameriky great! 


Yes sir! T-t-t-h! T-t-t-h! 
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Why Not? 
By Elmer Chubb LL. D.. B. H. D. 


HE recent Presbyterian Convention in St 

Louis brought forcibly to my mind the neces- 

sity of measures to be taken for the Christian- 
izing of the United States. 

This is called a Christian nation, but is it, in view 
of the fact that there is no state control over the 
matter of religious adherence and practice? 

If no one can successfully dispute the value of 
our becoming a Christian nation, in the real sense, 
no one can deny the propriety of measures which 
shall make us a Christian nation. 

It is time now to agitate the matter of a state 
religion, to be enforced by law, which would carry 
with its terms the exclusion from public office or 
trust of all those who do not adopt the faith. 

If the United States can adopt an amendment fix- 
ing prohibition as a sumptuary status, it can adopt 
an amendment to the constitution creating and 
establishing a state religion. 

What that religion shall be let the majority de- 
cide. 

This is a government of majority rule, and whether 
the faith be Catholic or Protestant or of any par- 
ticular protestant sect, the majority has the sover- 
eign right to say. 


2. ?. ¢, 
me ye me 


The Old Channel 


By Majorie Allen Seiffert 

ORDON had been very ill with nervous 
prostration, so when he took the lake boat 
he traveled in the care of a friend, since he 
could not afford the luxury of a nurse. He was 
going to Black Lake because it was only over- 
night from Chicago, and the trip was easy. And 
at any rate he was without. volition in the matter, 
since all had been decided for him by his doctor 

in lieu of the family which he did not possess. 
Though not apparently ill, he was suffering 
acutely when he arrived at Ridge Farm, and was 
under orders to rest, rest, rest, and not to think. 
A hammock was hung for him under the trees. 
It could be moved to the porch if it rained, and 
in it he spent his days. He was made to retire 
immediately after supper by the simple expedient 
of giving him his pitcher of ice-water and candle, 
and bidding him good night. Mrs. Osterdahl, the 
landlady, was a woman of great resource. If the 
pitcher-candle suggestion had failed, she would 
have found some other potent measure. She had 
been a primary teacher before she married, and 
there had been no Bolshevism in her room at school. 
A day or two of Michigan air made Gordon feel 
like a new man, but Mrs. Osterdahl had taken his 
measure the day of his arrival, when she had seen 
tears rolling down his cheeks because he had difh- 
culty in unstrapping his suit-case. She made no 
allowance for the rough crossing and the nervous 
strain of travel on an invalid. And since he had 
been ordered to rest in a hammock, she determined 
that those orders should be carried out literally by 
him, under her eye. Gordon had not. the strength 
to resist, but the torture of lying all day in a ham- 
mock has no equal. He might have summoned 
courage to rebel but for an incident which took 
place toward the end of the first week of his stay. 
He had gone upstairs, pitcher and candle in hand, 
a little after seven, and, sitting down by his win- 
dow, gazed out absent-mindedly, too indifferent, too 
listless, too weary, to undress. He could just see 
a strip of far-off lake, visible above the sand dunes. 
Nearer by were trees. The old channel, which he 
could not see, lay between these hills and those 
further ones. It was sunset, and the landscape had 
the mysterious, romantic aspect peculiar to early 
evening. Suddenly it came over Gordon’s soul, like 
a wave of unfathonable bitterness, that youth, 
beauty and romance were passing him by forever. 
He had delivered himself, a captive, into the hands 
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of this malevolent creature, Mrs. Osterdahl. His 
sanity would leave him if he stayed longer in this 
house. In that moment his resolve was made. 
When the Osterdahls strolled over to the Petersons, 
leaving their patient supposedly in bed, Gordon 
crept out of the house like a shadow and, crossing 
the road, disappeared among the trees. 

At his feet lay the old channel, gleaming mys- 
teriously in the twilight. It was a narrow, motion- 
less, winding lane of water, leading nowhere. Once 
it had been the only passage from Black Lake to 
Lake Michigan, but a new and shorter channel had 
been made, and now the outer opening of this one 
had long been choked with sand. It. served no pur- 
pose at all. It was silent as a moat, secret as a well. 
Gordon climbed down the brow of the hill till he 
found a place to sit unseen from the roadway and 
the house. There he gazed and dreamed. 

Across the channel and half way up the opposite 
hill stood a white house with gables. In the twi- 
light it looked farther away than it really was, 
and its inaccessible position beyond the strip of water 
made it seem remote as a dream. It grew darker 
imperceptibly, until only the moon cast a_ mel- 
ancholy light over the quiet scene opposite. And 
as though to add the last breath of enchantment 
to a moment already too fuil of beauty, someone 
within that house began to play a Chopin Nocturne. 

Perhaps the player was -not. really as divinely in- 
spired as it seemed to the listener outside, but 
in the fathomless hush of the summer evening, com- 
pounded of tiny audibilities which caressed the 
ear without making any impression upon it, the 
melody of Chopin, played upon an antique piano, 
spoke more poignantly than Gordon’s heart could 
bear. He felt that he was sinking farther and far- 
ther away from the music until he was engulfed 
in silence. The next thing he felt was the cold, 
dew-wet grass against his cheek. He sat up and 
looked across at the white house. The music had 
ceased and it lay in silence. 

Gordon returned undiscovered. He found the 
kitchen door unlocked and stole up to his room 
like a thief. He was quite unreasonably afraid of 
Mrs. Osterdahl. In the morning he was too weak to 
leave his bed. But two days later he was out in 
the hammock under the trees. 

Unfortunately the hammock was away from the 
lake, and in a sheltered corner of the orchard, so, 
day times, he was never able to catch a glimpse 
of the old channel. 
forced even more rigorously than before his relapse, 


The regimen of rest was en- 


though his escapade remained undiscovered. Even 
after he was well enough to try it again he had 
to wait for an opportunity. It was nearly a week 
later that the Osterdahls spoke at supper of driv- 
ing to town to the movies, and Gordon, at his win- 
dow, trembled with impatience till they were gone. 
No sooner was the buggy out of sight down the 
road than the wilful patient was on his way to 
the spot where he had watched and listened the 
other evening. 

This night all was still, No sounds of Chopin 
Gordon was so 
disappointed that tears rose to his eyes. After a 
while a white figure, evidently that of a young 
woman, came down the steps of the porch and 
Flowers grew along 


floated across the quiet water. 


into the enchanted garden. 
the fence, and he could see her stoop to pick them, 
and, making a bouquet, bury her face in their 
fragrance. A dog came frolicking out of the back 
yard, and the sound of his bark was as strangely 
affecting to Gordon as the music had been. It was 
as though he looked through the small end of an 
opera glass, so clear, so vivid, so far away seemed 
the picture. It seemed also as though he were 
looking at a dream, in some mysterious way con- 
nected with his own life. Either he had dreamed the 
dream long ago, and was now watching it come 
true, beyond his reach, or he was meant to dream 
it, and never could. In any case it had both the 
irrevocable beauty of the past, and the torturing 
charm of the unattainable. The air was so still 
that he could hear someone call from the porch, 





and the yoice of the young woman answering 
from the garden rang sweet and clear. 


Then the moon rose, and she disappeared into 
the house. Gordon’s heart sank, only to beat 
suffocatingly when she reappeared with a dark 
wrap thrown about her shoulders. She started 
down the path and began strolling along the chan- 
nel toward the point where it turned beyond the 
hill. Gordon stumbled down the slope to follow 
her on his own side of the stream, but before he 
had reached the water’s edge she had disappeared. 
He ran a few steps in agonized search before he 
saw how futile his effort was, and how little his 
strength permitted such exertion. It took him a 
long time to climb the hill to the roadway, and 
when he reached his room he was too exhausted to 
undress, but threw himself on his bed, fully 
clothed, and fell into a troubled sleep. 

The third time he made his escape, his nerves 
had reached a state of tension which gave him 
unusual strength for his adventure. This night, 
as on the first night, he heard the Chopin Nocturne 
float through the windows from the white house of 
enchantment, and soon after, when the woman 
came out into the yard to watch the moon rising 
dark and red into the eastern sky, Gordon climbed 
down the steep hill and half waiking, half running 
along the channel, looked for means to cross over 
—for a bridge, or a boat, or a narrow place which 
he could leap. It never occurred to him that his 
appearance at the white house might cause wonder. 
His vision, for it scarcely could be called an idea, 
was to enter the garden and take her into his 
arms. That was as far as his imagination went. 

He stumbled along the path beside the quiet, . 
shining water, while the moon slowly rose higher 
and higher till the wooded slopes were nearly as 
3ut there was no bridge. And no 
Had he but known it, the bridge 
was not twenty paces from the spot where he had 
entered the path, but in the other direction. He 
hurried along the winding way, through alternat- 
ing patches of moonlight and dense shade, till the 
blood hammering in his ears told him he had been 
walking hours, days, a lifetime. * * * Then it 
seemed he had died long, long. ago and must 
spend eternity walking beside this gleaming water, 
with his heart’s desire just across it. 

At last he reached the end. Here the water 
widened out inito a quiet pond, sinking away into 
marshes. It was filled with water lilies white as 
snow in the moonlight. Wandering blindly, he 
missed the last bridge which spanned the channel, 
and stood hopelessly on the edge of the pond, look- 
ing across the ever-widening water. On the oppo- 
site bank stood a grove of tall, dark pine trees. 
They seemed marching toward him with out- 


light as day. 
narrow place. 


stretched arms. Here at his feet lay a clumsy, 
flat-bottomed boat aground in the mud. He stumbled 
into it, and tried with all his might to push it free 
from the bank. He succeeded, but it was all he 
had strength for. In the morning they found him 
lying across the seat of the boat, with his head on 
the gcunwale. 

Gordon’s relapse was serious this time and his 
physician finding Mrs. Osterdahl’s report of her 
patient baffling, wired to have him sent back to 
the hospital, where he could be under his own eye. 
Sut in spite of all, the change must have benefited 
Gordon, for long before the doctor expected it, he 
was practically as well as ever. In fact, October 
found his nerves quite recovered, though he was 
not yet able to work. For reasons of his own he 
decided to spend a week at Mrs. Osterdahl’s farm, 
though this time as a free man; so once again 
he took the small steamer from Chicago to Black 
Lake. 

The woods were brilliant with autumn coloring, 
The air was as exhilarating as that of the moun- 
tains, and the big lake a tumult of riotous white- 
caps, audible far inshore. The farm was a busy 
place, with cider pressing and peach picking. Mrs. 
Osterdahl was canning for the market, and had 
no time to enforce a regimen upon Gordon, even 
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had one been needed. The first morning, he set 
out in search of the spot from which he used to 
watch the channel. 
Strangely enough, he could not find it. 
he over estimated the distance. He wandered a 
long way along the top of the bluff, eating berries 
and enjoying the weather hugely. The breakers 
of Lake Michigan were pounding the beach, just 


enchanted house across the 


Perhaps 


beyond the line of bluffs opposite, making a 
glorious uproar. The north wind came racing 
across, with a bite in its greeting, and maple 


leaves went sailing through the air like wild, yellow 
butterflies. He brought back an enormous appe- 
tite for dinner. At the table, Mrs. Osterdahl won- 
dered if anyone could go on an errand for her 
to the Bogarts. Gordon asked how far it might 
be. 

“Just across the channel—no distance at all; but 
I can’t leave the peach jam,” was the reply. 


“T'll go for you, if you'll tell me how I can 
cross over,” said Gordon casually. 
“The bridge is just below the house. There’s 


a path from the corner. Ask Mrs. Bogart if I can 
have five pounds of sugar till tomorrow morning.” 

As soon as dinner was over, Gordon started 
on his quest. The bridge was easily found, and 
the road led up a hill on the opposite side, to a 
comfortable-looking farm house, behind a white fence. 
There were cheerful nasturtiums growing behind 
the white palings. A dog barked warning from the 
doorstep. Something about it stirred a sleeping 
memory in Gordon’s mind. A young woman came 
to the door, and, quieting the dog, waited for 
Gordon to approach. She was a jolly-looking girl 
_with a fine color. He felt the attraction of her 
healthy good looks even before he reached the porch. 
When he had stated his errand and received the 
sack of sugar, he said: “By the way, can you 
tell me if there’s anyone who plays Chopin in this 
neighborhood ?” 

“Why, what a funny question!” exclaimed the 
girl. “I don’t believe there is—I’ve never heard of 
any.” 

“Oh well—it’s not important,” replied the young 
man, with an indefinable sinking feeling. “What fine 
nasturtiums you have!” 

“Wait a moment and I'll pick a bunch of them 
for Mrs. Osterdahl,” she said, giving him an en- 
couraging glance. 

A queer pain shot through some part of Gor- 
don’s being as he watched the young girl stoop and 
pick the flowers, and bury her face in the bunch 
before she gave them to him. “A dead woman's 
eyes in the face of a child!” were the words that 
marched through his brain, though he couldn’t be 
said to have thought them exactly. 

“Tl return the sugar tomorrow morning,” he 
called back in a tone of gay friendliness as he 
swung down the path. 

The woman in white moved through Gordon's 
dreams all night—she stooped and picked flowers, 
and when she handed them to him, they turned into 
a heavy sack of sugar. Or he dreamed of sit- 
ting on the hillside listening to the Nocturne, but 
a voice beside him kept talking so that he could 
not hear the music. It was saying: “Here are 
the nasturtiums—nobody plays Chopin here—return 
the sugar tomorrow morning—return the sugar to- 
morrow morning—return the sugar tomorrow morn- 
ing—’ 

Every day he saw the girl. Every night he 
dreamed of the woman in white. One or the other 
of them was never out of his mind. They became 
inextricably confused in his dreams, and even in 
waking moments there was much about the girl 
which reminded him of his white lady—her serious- 
ness and the grave dignity of her movements. 
‘He drifted faster than he knew, and on the fast 
evening of his stay, as he dressed to go over and 
make his farewell call, he realized that possibly 
the occasion demanded more than he meant to offer. 
He slowly climbed the path beyond the channel, 
and at the gate in the white palings, paused irreso- 
lutely, looking back at the shining water. While 
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floated out to 
sum- 


he did so, the Chopin Nocturne 
enchantment of the 


mer. * * * At length he knew it came from the 


him, bringing back the 


white house—that it was she. In that moment there 
was a vagueness in his mind as to which “she” he 
meant. He hastened up the path, all hesitation 
gone. 

When he questioned her about the Chopin she 
laughed and said: “I do play a little, but since 
that’s the only Nocturne I know, I couldn’t confess 
the day you asked me!” 


It was Fate! At least Gordon tried to con- 
vince himself that it was, and that there were no 
such women, no such emotions as he dreamed 
when he was ill, * * * At any rate, he argued, 


this girl must be nearer his moonlight fancies than 
any other could ever be. She had been the frame 
of the picture, as it were. 

Summer evenings, when she walks about the 
garden in a white gown, stooping to pick flowers, 
and burying her face in them, Gordon, smoking qui- 
etly on the porch, is tortured with flashes of remem- 
brance. 


The old channel lies deep and silent as a moat, 
leading nowhere. 
* ?. * 
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A Prophecy of Kipling s 
By Michael Monahan 
B: favor of the Great Source of Enlighten- 


ment at Westerville, Ohio, the present scribe 

lately received one of its official, sacrosanct 
publications—a ray, so to speak, from the Central 
Sun. Among the literary exhibits was a “temper- 
ance” story ascribed to Rudyard Kipling and deal- 
ing with an alleged experience of that famous writer 
in a Buffalo saloon many years ago. It is in truth 
a very ancient yarn, showing the usage of time and 
the somewhat debasing effects of propagandist 
handling. Possibly the great author would be glad 
to forget it himself, and the discriminating public 
ditto, but the promoters of Prohibition have kept 
the poor thing everlastingly on the run since it 
first put on printer’s shoes. The moral “blurb” of 
it is, I suppose, very strong: namely, that Mr. Kip- 
ling was so painfully affected by what he saw in 
the Buffalo beer saloon (it seems a young female 
person was led to overdrink herself horrid) that 
he then and there vowed to eschew his own bitter 
beer and whiskey peg for the future. 

Such is the tale ancient of days that I find in the 
Westerville literary organ. lt has not been other- 
wise evidenced that Mr. Kipling had departed from 
the beer-and-ale tradition, which includes all the 
great names of English literature, ending not un- 
worthily with his own. Nor does it appear that 
he has made any further contributions to what 
Westerville denotes as The Cause. It would seem 
that the experience of being used as a “ray” has 
not been entirely or unmixedly agreeable to the 
parent of Mulvaney. Contrariwise indeed, as I hard- 
ly need remind those who know their Kipling; for 
it was not by loving study and virile depiction of 
mere water-drinking persons, mollycoddles and moral 
perfectionists, that he won and still holds his far- 
flung following. Has he not given us the Book of 
the Manners of Simla, which, by dint of his art, 
brilliant and veritistic, has taken rank with the en- 
chanted Cities of Romance? Don’t we know the 
ethics of those hard-playing, hard-drinking, hard- 
loving and, at a pinch, hard-fighting English—typical 
as they are of that larger colony which has al- 
ways held the great Indian Empire for England? 
And in this Anglo-Indian code of life and conduct 
—not overnice or dealing much with fine points 
of scruple, but chiefly insistent upon plain dealing 
and man-spunk—what stands out more boldly than 
contempt for the weakling who cannot take his 
whiskey peg? Kipling has indeed given us more 
than one “plain tale” to drive the point home. Nor 
will the faithful Kiplingite easily forget the heart- 





cry of the poet writing from London whither he 
had gone to gather his early laurels: 
It’s Oh, to see the morn ablaze 
Above the mango-tope, 
When homeward through the dewy cane 
The little jackals lope, 
And half Bengal heaves into view, 
New-washed—with sunlight soap. 


It’s Oh, for one deep whiskey peg 

"hen Christmas winds are blowing, 
When all the men you ever knew, 

And all you've ceased from knowing, 
Are “entered for the Tournament, 

And everything that’s going.” 

It would seem, then, that the Central Truth, as 
functioning and revealing itself at Westerville, has 
paid the eminent English author a doubtful com- 
pliment in galvanizing beyond its natural term of 
life and constantly circulating the story above re- 
ferred to. If the Westerville folks would do Kip- 
ling real honor let them show that he is a prophet 
as well as a poet—let them reprint and give widest 
currency to the memorable words which he wrote 
upon them and their kind as far back as 1890. The 
passage I quote Below is from an article describing 
Kipling’s impressions of Chautauqua, first published 
in the Indian Pioneer Mail and now to be found 
in the regular editions of his books. I transcribe 
from the volume, “Abaft the Funnel,” pp. 197-200: 

Chautauqua, you must know, shuts down on 
Sundays. With awful severity an eminent 
clergyman has been writing to the papers about 
the beauties of the system. The stalls that dis- 
pense terrible drinks of Moxie, typhoidal milk- 
shakes and_ sulphuric-acid-on-lime-bred soda- 
water are stopped; boating is forbidden; no 
steamer calls at the jetty, and the nearest rail- 
way station is three miles off, and you can’t hire 
a conveyance; the barbers must not shave you, 
and no milkman or butcher goes his rounds. 
The reverend gentleman enjoys this (he must 
wear a beard). I forget his exact words, but they 
run: “And thus, thank God, no one can sup- 
ply himself on the Lord’s day with the luxuries 
or conveniences that he has neglected to pro- 
cure on Saturday.” : 

Oh, my friends, I have been to one source 
of the river of missionary enterprise, and the 
waters thereof are bitter—bitter as hate, nar- 
row as the grave! Not now do I wonder that 
the missionary in the East is at times, to our 
thinking, a little intolerant towards beliefs he 
cannot understand and people he does not ap- 
preciate. Rather it is a mystery to me that 
these delegates of an imperious ecclesiasticism 
have not a hundred times ere this provoked mur- 
der and fire among our wards. If they were 
true to the iron teachings of Centreville or 
Petumna or Chunkhaven, when they came they 
would have done so. For Centreville or Smith- 
son or Squeehawken teach the only true creeds 
in all the world, and to err from their tenets, 
as laid down by the bishops and the elders, is 
damnation. . . Here in America I am 
afraid of these grim men of the denominations, 
who know so intimately the will of the Lord 
and enforce it to the uttermost. Left to them- 
selves, they would prayerfully, in all good faith 
and sincerity, slide gradually, ere a hundred 
years, from the mental inquisitions which they 
now work with some success to an institootion— 
be sure it would be an “institootion” with a 
journal of its own—not far different from what 
the Torquemada ruled aforetime. Does this 
seem extravagant? I have watched the expres- 
sion on the men’s faces when they told me that 
they would rather see their son or daughter 
dead at their feet than doing such and such 
things—trampling on the grass on a Sunday, or 
something equally heinous—and I was grateful 
that the law of men stood between me and their 
interpretation of the law of God. They would 
assuredly slay the body for the soul’s sake and 
account it righteousness. And this would be- 
fall not in the next generation, perhaps, but 
the next, for the very look I saw in a Eusafzai’s 
face at Peshawar when he turned and spat in 
my tracks I have seen this day at Chautauqua 
in the face of a preacher. The will was there, 
but not the power. 








Who will say that Kipling has not herein ap- 
proved himself as a prophet of great virtue—a true 
seer who announced the evil to come to a blind 
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and heedless people? The “institootion,’ whose 
crude makings were noted by his keen ana _ pre- 
scient eye and traced by his satirical pen nearly 
thirty years ago, is now a fully perfected instru- 
ment of tyranny—otherwise, the National Prohibi- 
tion Law! Within a period of eight calendar 
months it is expected to put an effective end to the 
fiction of personal liberty in America. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s only error lay in giving himself too much lee- 
way as to the time required for the fulfilment of 
his prophecy. It has taken barely a single genera- 


tion to do the trick. 
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Reflections 


(Continued from Page 352.) 


hundred miles from north to 
from the Mediterranean 
Exclusive of sand dunes 


tory of about two 
south, and one hundred 
Sea to the Syrian Desert). 
and waste lands, a considerable portion of which 
can be made fertile by irrigation, there are unoccu- 
pied crown lands, formerly belonging to the Sultan 
of Turkey, as well as extensive estates held by 
absentee landlords. The latter include more than 
fifty per cent of the best agricultural land in Pales- 
tine, in Galilee.” With freedom from Turkish rule, 
with Great Britain as trustee, all this land will in- 
crease enormously in value, for the influx of Jews 
from all over the world will create demand for the 
land. Who shall get that added land value? Not 
the present holders. They have done nothing to 
create it. They, as a rule, didn’t help General Al- 
lenby defeat the Turks and Germans. There’s noth- 
ing to them, except that they are there to take 
whatever of increased land value more population 
will bring—if the law be not changed. 

But the law will be changed. Why should those 
landholders get that “graft?” Great Britain’s army, 
her government, the coming Zionists make the new 
land value. Those landholders have always. thrust 
back Jewish colonization. With every newcoming 
colony, the price of land went up, thus shutting out 
other colonics. Land speculators are busy. Those 
from Egypt see a land boom in Palestine as a re- 
sult of British rule and Jewish immigration. They 
are on hand to make the immigrant Jews pay high 
land prices out of their labor. “Now is. the time,” 
say Mrs. Fels and Mr. Rosenblatt, “to protect the 
population of Palestine, present and future, against 
the enormous toll that would be imposed by land 
speculators. The only way to keep land prices down 
to the pre-war values, and thus make land cheap 
and accessible to Jewish settlers, is to accept and 
put into practice the principle that all increased 
values should go, not to land speculators, but into 
the public treasury.” And again: “The conserva- 
tive, however loath heretofore to collect the annual 
rental value created by the community, begins to 
realize that this is the only effective way in which 
it is possible to create cheap land for the purpose 
of facilitating Jewish colonization.” The program 
is to eliminate the reserved land values as they were 
on August 1, 1914. This will be done gradually. 
Land values accruing since that date will go to those 
who made them—not the landholders, but the British 
government and the Zionist government. 

Mrs. Fels has given much in aid of the Zionist 
movement, to this end of nationalization of land 
values. Her husband, Joseph Fels, devoted his life 
and fortune, in his later years, to efforts to bring 
into operation in some state the single tax. Mrs. 
Fels continues his work. She is on the verge of 
accomplishing, for the first time in modern _his- 
tory, a reform that is absolutely necessary to the 
inauguration of economic justice. The taxation of 
land values created by the community, into the com- 
munity treasury, academically demonstrated long 
Since, will now be demonstrated in actual practice. 
There will be no land speculation in Palestine. 
There will be land for all. who may come there. 
The only title will be that of use. And it is a 
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woman’s foot that crushes the head of this serpent 
mother of all the economic evils that have affected 
the world, for this incorporation of the single tax 
principle in the fundamental law of the Zionist state 
would never have been possible, at this. time, but for 


the devoted insistence of Mary Fels. The Jews in 
Zion, inspired and led by a Jewess, will deliver a 
pogrom against privilege that will be the end, even- 
tually, of that curse upon humankind. 
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GOVERNMENT ownership, as exemplified during the 
war, means higher cost, poorer service and enor- 
mous deficits, to be paid out of taxes. The mere 
mention of it exasperates the ordinary citizen. The 
movement for such ownership has received a blow 
from which it will not recover in a long time. “It 
is a condition, not a theory, that. confronts us.” 


 # 
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Frank A. VANDERLIP “resigns” as president of the 
National City Bank, New York. Why? Because, he 
says, the “peace” as framed at Paris does not prom- 
ise peace, but war and revolutions. ‘That isn’t the 
kind of talk High Finance wants. 

fe of 

FINANCIERS in Wall Street have had the German 
peace terms for some time. The United States Sen- 
ate has not seen the terms. The American people 
do not know them. Does not this suggest the vilest 
kind of secret diplomacy, and the dominance at 
Paris of international finance? Who represents 
Wall Street on our peace commission? 


sf ete 

St. Louis authorities, short of funds, find nothing 
better upon which to retrench than expenditures 
upon municipal recreation. This means a summer of 
torpor and torture for the youth of the city. The 
proposal is one that will evoke a storm of popular 
indignation. It is stupid and, indeed, almost criminal. 
ele fe 
PRESIDENT WILSON can’t lose the Irish republic, 
no matter how much self-determination he  pos- 
sesses. It’s a point sharper than any of his four- 


teen. 
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Occasional Observations 
By Horace Flack 
XXII--THE GOD OF BATTLES. 
T HERE are several biographies of the Devil 


extant. They are all scrappy and incomplete. 

The least intelligent is the Ninteenth Cen- 
tury compilation, made, if | remember rightly, by 
an agnostic, semi-Darwinian Doctor of Divinity 
who did not believe in the Devil or anything else 
except his own Superiority—and in that he was 
mistaken. 

When my sponsors in baptism did promise and 
vow three things in my name, one of them was 
that I should renounce the Devil and all his 
works. As this includes the works of all agnos- 
tic, semi-Darwinian doctors of divinity, I here- 
by renounce them singly and severally, and all 
together, including the biography of the Devil 
above-mentioned, which does not include his 
record under his aliases of Thor and Moloch. 

I also renounce, as a matter of course, all 
British political theology, as inspired by the 
doctrine of the Survival of the Fittest, with a 
God of the Far-Flung Battle Line, who is to be 
prayed to in public for the purpose of keeping 
Dominion over Palm and Pine. 

For the present, at least, I will continue to view 
with deep suspicion all British political theology 
that is later than John Hampden and Algernon 
Sidney. And in this matter of the God of Battles, 
I go back of them to the authority of the Vener- 
able Bede. 

The God of Battles, as identified by the Vener- 
able Bede, was known to the exponents of 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy in A. D. 500 as Thor, and 
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/ . . 
they named Thursday after him as the luckiest 
the “lesser 


day for starting a massacre among 
breeds” whose land or portable property they 
purposed to assimilate by processes which in 


more modern times have been called “benevo- 
lent.” It is to the credit of Messrs. Hengist and 
Horsa that they did not go that far in the attempt 
to unload the responsibility for their own pro- 


ceedings on their favorite divinity. 


This use of a favorite divinity is not modern, 
as may be supposed by some. Cases may be found 
at least three thousand years ago, where some 
atrocity had been planned or committed so much 
worse than the record of everything most atro- 
cious before it that it could not be explained as 
merely human or brutal. Then, just as in modern 
times, it was said to be the will of the favorite 
divinity—usually the God of Battles—and prayers 
were accordingly offered to him for success in 
it. Very little editing—less than is done by 
translators for the purposes of political theol- 
ogy—would make some prayers of this kind fit 
for transmission by a modern Superintendent of 
Publicity from’ any national capital, and, of 
course, from the international capital, after their 
delivery in the Parliament of Man, when the God 
of the far-flung battle line is being held to His 
responsibility of seeing that the interest on 
bonded debt is promptly paid, 


I have no prayer of this kind in my early 
Anglo-Saxon collection. Messrs. Hengist and 
Horsa, and their immediate successors prayed 
to the God of Battles devoutly, but it was always 
for success in doing something they had made 
up their minds to do at any rate. After getting 
away with all the plunder they could carry, and 
leaving its former owners, if any survived, to 
bury their own dead, Messrs. Hengist and Horsa 
took the full responsibility themselves for every- 
thing that had occurred. Any ex post facto 
apology that they were merely carrying out the 
will of Thor would have seemed to them absurd 
and unnecessary. They never thought of such 
a thing. 

The Venerable Bede, however, believed—and 
was fully convinced on the authority of Pope 
Boniface—that when prayers were offered to 
Thor for success in any series of massacres, all 
such success was the work of the devil, and that 
Thor, as the God of Battles, who presided over 
the process of plunder, was the devil himself. 
His successors were confirmed in this opinion by 
the fact that at a time nothing portable in Eng- 
land was secure from Norse and Danish pirates 
(whom we now admire as “valiant vikings” and 
“hardy Northmen.”) They were still praying to 
Thor, while prayers were being offered in all 
the churches left unburned in England for peace. 
As against Thor, the God of Battles of the 
Danish and Norse pirates, the “Conquering 
Saxon” became a Pacifist, and instead of devoting 
the manpower of the country for supreme sacrifice 
the bishops prayed most fervently for peace, while 
they renounced and denounced Thor and all his 

works as works of the devil. 


As all Anglican authority in matters of this kind 
goes back to Bede, I begin at the start, when I see 
it stated that I am not to be permitted to worship 
a “milk and water Divinity,” who refuses to inter- 
fere in battles—on my side. In that case, if I have 
any choice left, give me Mars, or’ Ares, or Pallas 
Athene—or any sort of a God of Battles, except 
Thor or Moloch, under any of his names, ancient 
or modern. Milton’s Satan is much more gentle- 
manly, if not less Anglican. But—while I do not 
know what “self-determination” means, or whether 
it is intended to mean anything at all or not—I hope 
I may be permitted to make up my’ own mind in 
my own way in the matter of the sort of prayers 
I do not compose for publication. If so, I hope 
it will never be part of my purpose in such prayers 
to unload my personal responsibility—not even on 
the Devil himself. 
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Two [mportant Books 


YOUNG Irishman has emerged from 
the welter of the English labor 
struggle witha big labor novel. A 

book full of the energy of massed humanity 
in action and of labor’s powerful new weap- 
on, the general strike. A brilliant novel 
in which you will recognize a number of 
well-known contemporary public figures. 
A first novel—and a most notable one: 


Democracy 
By Shaw Desmond, $1.60 


a IR FREDERIC POLLOCK “snorts and scoffs’’ at the 
eo idea of the reincarnation of personality as set forth in 
7 this novel, while Sir Sidney Colvin, W. P. Ker, Maurice 
Hewlett, Charles Whibley, Percy Lubbock and others are 
most enthusiastic about the book in England, and Sir Charles 
Walston has sent an article on it to the Nineteenth Century. 
With exquisite subtlety the author makes us feel that the 
personality of the dead wife and mother actually takes pos- 
session of Aline Fingal and finds the things it could not 
find in life. 


Miss Fingal 
By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, $1.50 


& Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


































Witness THE REVOLT against 
SENTIMENTAL SCRUPLES 
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A PLAY OF PROTEST IN ONE ACT 
£ POSTPAID, 25c PUBLISHED BY 
a“ THE THREE PAMPHLETEERS 
ie 1004 €. Parkway Brooklyn, M2. DB. 


Books of Worth 
By Ruth Mather 
After the mewspapers, with their 
reports of paradoxical wranglings at 
the Peace Conference, it is soothing 
to read the series of essays, “Religion 
and the War,” brought cut by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Yale Theo- 
logical School under the editorship 
of Dr. E. Hershey Sneath (Yale Uni- 
veristy Press, New Haven). For, 
despite the fact that these essays were 
written months before the armistice, 
nevertheless from the midst of the 
struggle they speak, in a spirit of the 
utmost idealism and optimism, of the 
problems of the war and its outcome. 
And although of course they argue 
everything from the standpoint of the 
church, still one need be no pietist to 
appreciate and applaud the altruistic 
attitudes taken by this group of men 
on all the subjects of their treatment. 
Dean Brown commences the series 
with a denial that the fact of the 
world war demonstrated the failure of 
Christianity. Quite on the contrary, 
he maintains that more evidences of 
Christianity were manifest in this war 

than ever before. 

The second essay, by Dr. Macin- 
tosh, is concerned with the question 
as to whether, if God is just, he will 
not award victory to the just cause of 
‘the Allies, whether or not he has their 
whole-hearted human _ co-operation. 
No, replies Dr. Macintosh; though the 
good ever triumphs ultimately over 
the evil, it is man’s responsibility to 
determine how soon that triumph may 
be brought about. 

Dr. Porter follows with an answer 
for the problem as to what hope can 
be held out to the Christian in so 
horrible a conflict; the realization of 
the ideal of international brotherhood 
is the solace he points out. 

In “Non-Resistance: Christian or 
Pagan?” Dr. Bacon declares that, 
contrary to the contention of certain 
pacifists of our country, “Jesus teaches 





































Good . If G erman 


| 

John Burroughs, the naturalist, was 
| talking about Germany. “It's dangerous 
to confabulate with the Germans,” he 
said, “for they’re too tricky for us. The 
Germans are the trickiest people in the 
world. A German at a dinner party 
took in a lady whose name he didn‘ 
catch. During the fish course he saw 
a man who showed him up the week be- 
fore in a crooked wusiness deal, anid he 
muttered to the lady, ferociously: “Do 
you see that. man to the left of the 
epergne? Well, if there’s one man on 
earth I hate, it’s him.’ ‘Why,’ said the 
lady, ‘he’s my husband.’ ‘Yes, of course,’ 
said the German. ‘That’s why I hate 
him’.” 











Walt Whitman 


poet of democracy 





To-day Whitman is 109 
ears old. For it cannot 
be said that Whitman is 
dead. America takes him 
to herself, saying of his 
poetry, “this is my voice.”’ es 


Your bookseller will be 
glad to show you the au- 
thorized editions of Whit- 
man’s works, published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, New York. 
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Ida—Perhaps he was bashful. You 
should have thrown out some hint 
that a kiss would not be objectionable. 





May—I did everything possible. I told 
him I had such a sore throat that I 
couldn’t scream, no matter what hap- 
pened.-—7 id-Bits. 



































unlimited non-resistance only where 
personal and selfish interests are at 
stake; but resistance unto blood for 
the sake of the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” 

Henry Hallam Tweedy tells of the 
effect the war will have upon those 
ministers who took active part in it; 
they will return from the trenches 
with a new dynamic, with a new 
knowledge of the hearts of men, and 
a simpler and more vital faith. 

Dr. Weigle as well, in writing of 
“The Effect of the War on Religious 
Education” lays stress on the depart- 
ure from dogma which must ensue. 

Especially interesting from the pro- 
phetic point of view is the essay of 
Dr. Beach on Foreign Missions: he 
shows the infinite value of the foreign 
mission for the bringing about of a 
better internationalism. Both Dr. 
Beach and Dr. Bailey—who discusses 
“The War and Social Work’—aSsert 
that for both the home and foreign 
fields there are more funds available 
today than ever before; this in spite 
of the stupendous sums amassed to 
carry on the war. 





Dr. Walker pleads for church nity 
and, in order that this end may be 
realized, for a better knowledge of one 
another on the part of American 
churches. 

Finally Dr. Sneath deals with that 
problem of all problems, how here- 
after peace may be permanently 
maintained. We must continue to de- 
pend on the same old means, he as- 
serts, above all on international law, 
morality, art and religion. But it is 
plain that all these means must be 
made far more effective than in the 
past they were found to be. 


° 
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Lilian Whiting calls her latest book 
on the subject of immortality by the 


title “They Who Understand” (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston). So one 
is led to believe that this book is 


addressed to a public already of Miss 
Whiting’s own persuasion of mind and 
faith, -and furnished to such a public 
with inspirational intent, rather than 
that by means of it she wishes to win 


over persons of opposing attitudes. 


With a feminine unfairness and il- 
logic, Miss Whiting takes advantage 
of the initial stand she has assumed, 
and seems trying throughout her vol- 
ume to convert the unwary. The fol- 
lowing statement perhaps typifies the 
lack of integrity of her mental 
processes: “The aim in these pages 
is, while assuming the truth of com- 
munication, to endeavor to trace out 
the conditions that render it possible 
and that also establish its probability, 
even its certainty.” How easy to 
establish the probability and the cer- 
tainty of anything in the universe, 
granted an initial assumption that it 
is true! The point Miss Whiting 
makes in her book is this: that faith 
in immortality .should figure for us 
“not merely as a religious expression 
to which the layman attaches only a 
vague meaning, but as a vital and 
clearly comprehended fact of life.” 
And since we are immortal, those de- 
parted in death are, after all, among 
us still, and we may derive infinite 
help from daily communion with our 
dear ones of the etheral realms. Such 
communion is best to be had, not 
through the physical manifestations 
evoked by the professional psychic, 
but by means of solitary and prayerful 
meditation on the part of the indi- 
vidual. Miss Whiting has a_ faith 
which is sincere and uplifting, but her 
little gift-book-like volume, eked out 
with manifold quotations from mastef 
authors, ancient and modern, is not, 
on the intellectual side, at least, to be 
taken very seriously. 

ye 

Henry Bordeaux is author of the 
appreciative biography of “Georges 
Guynemer, Knight of the Air” which 
now appears, translated into English 
by Louise Morgan Sill (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven). In the in- 
troduction he wrote for this English 
edition, Theodore Roosevelt main- 
tained Guynemer “was the foremost 
among all the extraordinary fighters 


of all the nations who in this waft 
have made the skies their battle 
field.” Fifty-three German aeroplanes = 
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brought down during three years of 
fighting in the French army—that was 
the young man’s record, and he was 
aged only twenty-three when he died, 
or, rather, disappeared, for he went 
out one day and neither he nor his aero- 
plane was ever seen again. He wasa 
youth heroic by nature and _ temper- 
ament just as in his actual deeds, and 
M. Bordeaux always speaks of him in 
tones of an ardent and exalted roman- 
ticism, sustaining throughout his study 
the analogy of the knight of old. It 
is not to belittle the achievements of 
Guynemer to say that in writing of 
him M. Bordeaux had not much to go 
on, the lad’s life was so short and so 
given over to his one pursuit of avi- 
ation. His scant materials, however, 
M. Bordeaux embroiders out of the 
wealth of his own mind and fancy, 
until he achieves an artistic and touch- 
ing work. 
° 
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In spite of a formidable title, “World- 


Power and Evolution” by Ellsworth 
Huntington (Yale University Press, 
New Haven), is a scientific treatise 


which is really entertaining. To read it 
is like hearing some great specialist 
deign to “talk shop,” informally, at a 
dinner-party. Dr. Huntington is a scien- 
tist and a statistician, but above all he 
is a human being, of warm and widest 
interests. To be sure he tends to travel 
everywhere “from Dan to Beersheba” 
in his book, but in that very way,,. per- 
haps, he becomes mentally accessible to 
the common everyday lay person. Cli- 
mate is Dr. Huntington's hobby—climate 
and its effects upon everything from the 
German morale to the American busi- 
nessman’s income. He cites figures and 
draws charts to show how periods of 
financial depression are always simul- 
taneous with those of poor public health; 
he declares the Turkish climate is such 
that not only the Turks themselves, but 
no other race could thrive and prosper 
in their country; he tells us how we 
should humidify our houses. But his 
work is so packed full with facts that 
to summarize his statements must needs 
be to repeat them in almost their en- 
tirety. His is a book which should prove 
helpful both to the sociologist or the 
economist, and to the average person. 
% 

During the war our American eyes 
were concentrated for the most. part on 
the western battlefront of France, but 
not alone here were the all-important 
happenings. “Ambassador Morgenthau’s 
Story” (Doubleday, Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, New York), tells us how Tur- 
key’s place in the conflict had, too, a 
supreme effect on the fates of nations. 
Discounting a little for the fact that Mr. 
Morgenthau was on Turkish ground— 
and to even the most catholic of us 
the things immediately about us are 
those that matter above all else in the 
‘vorld—nevertheless there is utter truth 
in the words: “Had Germany not ac- 
quired control of Constantinople in the 
early days of the war, it is not unlikely 
that hostilities would have ended a few 
months after the battle of the Marne.” 
Then again, “For this is the element 
in the situation [the closing of the Dar- 
danelles] that separated Russia from 
her allies, that, in less than a year, led 
to her defeat and collapse, which, in 








turn, was the reason why the Russian 
revolution became possible.” And so the 
importance is made plain of the revela- 
tions Mr. Morgenthau has to make. 
How Germany, in the first place, got her 
hold upon the Turks, how next she 
tricked them into entering the war, and 
how finally she used her influence with 
this lesser people to the most cruel and 
unscrupulous ends—these are the main 
themes of the work. In it the reader 
may become thoroughly familiar with 
the personalities of the German am- 
bassador, Wangenheim; the Austrian 
ambassador, Pallavicine; the Turkish 
leaders, Talaat and Enver; and of Mr. 
Morgenthau himself. This most ably- 
written account has all the character- 
interest of a drama, and all the informa- 
tive value of actual history. 


~~ 


In “Uncensored Celebrities’ (Henry 
Holt and Co., New York) E. T. Ray- 
mond gives short studies of personages 
paramount in British political life: 
Lloyd George, Asquith, Northcliffe, Bal- 
four, Bonar Law, and numerous others. 
Though some biographical facts are of- 
fered, the discussion is for the most part 
with respect to the value of these men, 
or their worthlessness in official capac- 
ity. Since, as one expresses it in the 
vernacular, Mr. Raymond “does not. care 
what he says,” his collection of person- 
alities (in two senses of that word) is 
highly diverting. What his remarks 
may lack in politeness, they gain in 
pointed epigram and irony. On the 
other hand, his praise is generous where, 
in his opinion, praise is due. And he 
shows a background knowledge of pc- 
litical affairs and conditions in the Em- 
pire which is exceptionally penetrating. 
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Four Tense Tales 
By Catherine Postelle 


“Martin Schuler” (Henry Holt & 
Co.) by Romer Wilson, is the life story 
of a great. musical genius—if one can 
ever write the story of genius, that in- 
ward flame burning before an unseen 
altar, indescribable, immeasurable, in- 
comprehensible. The man chosen for 
the manifestations of genius is the vic- 
tim rather than the master. He cannot 
be measured by common standards, but 
must be permitted to create his own 
plane of existence and his own laws of 
conduct. 

We must forgive his erraticisms to 
Martin Schuler as Miss Wilson pre- 
sents him, false to all those obligations 
which the world holds sacred, to friend- 
ship, to love: He watches his friend 
die, praying that Ii’erner may _ snatch 
one last moment from death to com- 
plete for him the libretto of his opera. 
When in the prodigality of fortune 
another friend is given him, he takes 
all he has to offer, wealth, golden op- 
portunity, then serenely turns his back 
on his benefactor. With love he 
coquettes as a child with a toy whose 
priceless value he cannot comprehend. 
He longs to experience a deep affec- 
tion, but declares that in his most ar- 
dent moments he hears the burning 
words of love only as breathless bars 
and breaks of music to which he is 
obliged to listen rather than to the 
deeper melody of his heart. He calls 
on fate to give him a woman who shall 
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fill him with life and joy and the power 
to do great things, but who shall de- 
mand of him no sacrifice of his soul. 

False to himself as he has always 
been to others, he forsakes for a time 
the high council chambers of his genius 
and contents himself with mediocre 
achievement. Only after ten years of 
blind waste, with sudden and appalling 
vision, he sees he has betrayed the high 
commission the gods had given him, 
and in a delirium of despair bemoans 
the lost years of his youth, crying out 
that he is done for, that he is forever 
lost. 


He flees at last to the Black Forest. to 
wrestle alone with his genius—man 
with angel—“Until thou bless me I will 
not let thee go.” 


This brings the book to its last di- 
vision, “Schwarzwald,”’ in which the 
author does her finest work. The en- 
tire book claims attention for its fine 
literary style, but in “Schwarzwald” 
the significant sentences are thrown off 
with the ease and mastery that belong 
ynly to the great Russian writers. The 
gloom, the loneliness, the fatality of the 
great Forest are entirely Russian in 
their painting, as are the des 
weird and foreboding cries of Martin 
Schuler. Day by day he labors with 
the terrible vision of the masterpiece 
that haunts him, while his life slowly 
ebbs away. “I want to be taken out 
of myself and put to sleep,’ he cries 
as he succumbs to the exigencies of his 
passionate dreams. “I want to be 
held in the dark warm arms of some- 
body ‘omnipotent. * * * If only I 
could die” 

Not in the sunshine of fortune, not 
in the embrace of friendship or of 
love, only in exile, in loneliness, in an- 
guish of spirit, in pain unto death, 
could he give birth to the masterpiece 
of his genius, that inward flame that 
consumed him. 

“Birth” (Macmillan Co.), by Zona 
Gale, must be considered one of the 
important books of the year, since in 
its chief character, Marshall Pitt, the 
author has succeeded in creating a mas- 
ter portrait. So great is this charac- 
ter, one is grieved to the heart that the 
book that develops it cannot be at once 
classed among the masterpieces of fic- 
tion. It is marred by a_ thousand 
crudities and excrescences. It is too 
long. There is too much attention paid 
to petty detail. Except for one incident, 
it is not dramatic. We are seized with 
impatience, almost with nausea, at Miss 
Gale’s insistence on village color. The 
book cannot enter the charmed circle of 
great literature. 

“The world’s greatest need is a sense 
of the “intangible,” is the foreword, and 
through Marshall Pitt, Miss Gale de- 
velops her argument. Pitt is one of 
those dumb creatures without exterior 
grace or charm, over whom no accident 
of birth or wealth has thrown its cloak 
of advantage or prestige, without a sin- 
gle avenue of escape for his soul, thrust 
blindly into a blind world—blind to him 
as he is dumb to it. “Sure, sure, I 
should say,” is all Pitt can articulate to 
express the throbbing heart of him, yet 
had the soul a language, the little 
streets of Burage had that day heard a 
silver speech. 


Here are Books 


that intelligent men and women 
want to OWN—to put on their 
shelves to refer to from time to 


time. Not all of them have been 
published this season nor is the 
list arranged according to dates of 
publication. Many readers’ of 
“Reedy’s Mirror’? undoubtedly have 
bought a number of these books, 
but the list is well worth checking’ 
for the purposes of immediate 
purchases and to keep for refer- 
ence, 


TWELVE MEN. By Theo. Dreiser. 
(Fourth Edition) $1.75. 


“Dreiser at his best in his new 
book. By far the most readable 
and interesting book of all the 
late spring output.”—New York 
Tribune. 

Also by the same author, “Sister 
Carrie,’’ $1.90, and- “Free and 
Other Stories,’’ $1.75. 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE 
WORLD. By John Reed. 
; (Fourth Edition) $2.00. 
“IT recommend Mr. Reed’s book 
to the allied delegates who are 
drawing up the terms of peace 
for Germany at Versailles.’”’—The 
Dial. (In preparation by the 
same author, ‘From Kornilov to 
Brest-Litovsk,’’) 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE 
WAR. By Paul VU. Kellogg 
and Arthur Gleason. (Just 


published) $2.00. 
“A source book to those who 
wish first-hand information con- 
cerning highly important discus- 
sions in England which the cen- 
sor largely kept from passing the 
frontier.’’—New York Globe. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJEC.- 
TOR. By Major Walter Guest 
Kellogg. (Introduction by Sec- 
retary of War Baker.) $1.00. 

“Such a temperate, judicial, in- 
formed presentation of the mat- 

.ter that no one who is interested 

in it shou'd fail to read the 
book.’’-—New York Times. 


JIMMIE HIGGINS. By Upton 

Sinclair. (Just published.) $1.60. 

A most controversial and sensa- 

tional novel by the author of 
“The Jungle.’’ 


TRAVELING COMPANIONS. By 
Henry James. $1.75. 

“TI counsel all who love books to 

buy this one before the edition 

is exhausted.’’—William Lyon 

Phelps in the New York Times. 


THE MOON OF THE CARIB- 
BEES, and Six Other Tales of 
the Sea. By Eugene O'Neill. 
(Just published.) $1.35. 

“The most significant collection 
of one-act plays that has been 
published in this country.’’— 
New York Sun, 


THE GREAT MODERN ENGLISH 


STORIES. Edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien. (Just published.) 
$1.75. 


In the Great Modern Story series 
which includes the best of such 
stories in all languages. 


THE PALISER CASE. By Edgar 

Saitus. (Just published.) $1.60. 

A novel in which both story and 

style are unique and fascinating. 

The sensational elevated into the 

artistic. Characters brilliantly 
alive. 


THE EROTIC MOTIVE IN LITER- 
ATURE. By Alfred Mordell. 
(Just published.) $1.75. 

Psycho-analysis as criticism in 
dealing with Kipling’s ‘The 
Brushwood Boy,” the love-life of 
Edgar Allan Poe, the ‘‘Brownie’”’ 
dreams of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, the poetry of Wordsworth 
and Browning. Original aesthetic 
use of the new science of Freud 
and Jung. 


At all bookstores. When order- 
ing from the publishers please 
add 10% for postage. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
NEW YORK 
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A Flaming Novel of 
Rebellion 


REVOLT! 


By HAROLD LORD VARNEY 


Illustrated by Gropper 


The long awaiting romance of the 
class war 


‘This is a real human document of the labor 
movement,” says one well-known reviewer. ‘‘It 
is a book of revelation.” 


Nothing like REVOLT! has ever been written 
before. It is a breath of the living Social 
Revolution, fixed in pages of powerful prose. It 
is a tale of tense adventure—of friendship and 
love—of yearnings—of idealism—of spiritual 
conflict—eddying about the life of the battling 
I. W.W. It is the story of the youth who finds 
regeneration in the labor movement—an unhum- 
bled youth, reared in the middle class, who 
drifts and drifts, until at last he finds himself. 


He joins the I. W. W. He becomes a strike 
leader. He passes through all the burning emo- 
tions of the revolution. He knows all the joys 
and the pathos of the class war. He goes to jail, 
he travels in hobo-land, he toils on the cruel 
docks, he endures Bowery life and East Side life, 
and he becomes a soap boxer on the streets of 
New York. He finds in the I. W. W. the com- 
radeship of men and the rich love of woman. 
And, at last, he follows his love to Petrograd, 
and marches with Trotsky on the famous night 
of the Bolshevik triumph. 


HAROLD LORD VARNEY has lived the life 
he pictures, and he puts into it all the intimate 
illusion of reality. We read him, and for a few 
hours we forget our commonplaces, we blot out 
everything, and we feel ourselves carried away 
to a scarlet world, where men still dream dreams 
—where visions still bring regeneration—where 


life follows the blazing star of the 1. W. W. 


REVOLT! is the strongest writing since Jack 
London. 


400 Pages 


A ter 
Leeann 


$2.00 


Irving Kaye Davis & Co. 


Publishers 
42 West 28th Street 






New York 




















Such a life must needs be a tragedy, 
and tragic was Pitt’s; his death in the 
fire the least tragic of all, Failure, de- 
sertion, betrayal! All the blame of his 
wife’s desertion he takes upon himself. 
“She tried to get me to help her to 
be happy, and I was such a dub I 
couldn't do it. She couldn't stand me. 
I don’t blame her. I don’t blame her.” 

He gave his son into other hands to 
be brought up, thinking others would 
understand this delicate task better than 
himself, though his heart was all but 
broken by the sacrifice. He wanders 
over the face of the earth for fifteen 
years, lest his premature presence might 
mar the molding of his beloved boy. 
When he does return, it is to find him- 
self the same ridiculous figure in the 
eyes of the village, and his son ashamed 
of him, tormented by his presence. When 
he begs Jeffrey to make one of his 
“patterns,” as poor Pitt calls the boy’s 
designs, in his presence—“Make one, 
make one of your patterns, and me 
a-watchin’ you, can’t you, son?”— 
Jeffrey ashamed, irritated, puts him off, 
goes out of the house. Even this small 
wish is denied him. 





It is only after Pitt's death that 
Jeffrey, awakening to a sense of the 
“intangible,” begins to realize the great 
spirit of his father. “The room seemed 
full of overlapping presences, and every 
one his father, as if his father had in- 
finitely multiplied himself and had come 
at last with some convincing claim,” with 
that same importunate voice against 
which Jeffrey had so long lifted the hand 
of his shamed consciousness. 

The book suggests Thomas Hardy in 
the fatalities growing out of insignifi- 
cant incidents, in many of its situations 
—notably the funeral of Barbara—and 
in the exquisite drawing of Marshall 
Pitt. This atmosphere of Hardy, how- 
ever, must have been an wnconscious 
achievement. on the part of Miss Gale, 
else, following the lead of the author of 
the “Mayor of Casterbridge” and of 
“Jude the Obscure,” she must have 
caught more of his power. 

Marshall Pitt holds a flawless place 
by the side of the great heroes of fiction, 
and, with a broader horizon and a bolder 
background, “Birth” must have chal- 
lenged its place also in the foremost 
ranks of modern story-writing. 


° 
1" 


“The Red One” (Macmillan Co.), 
gives the title to a collection of four 
tales, written by Jack London, in the 
last months of his life, the mature effort 
of his genius. 

The book has a fine portrait of the 
author, a face so sturdy, so eager, so 
virile, it is impossible to conceive how 
London’s flame of life could so easily 
have been snuffed out. He had lived 
greatly and had accomplished much, but 
death cheated him and us of many and 
better things. 

“The Red One” has for its mise-en- 
scene one of the South Pacific Islands 
and for its motif a thing of pure imagi- 
nation. It does not. interest us—this 
hollow globe of London’s fancy, of iri- 
descent light and of singing tones of 
indescribable power and sweetness—this 
“child of intelligences remote and un- 
guessable,” this message flung to earth 
from some remote star. The story is a 
concoction, a pure fabrication, a fairy 





tale, and we are past the age of fairy 
tales. One miracle of science had been 
a better theme, one heroic deed better 
still, and for one or the other London 
would not have been obliged to hunt the 
stellar spaces. 

What does interest us in the story js 
the marvelous brilliancy of its style. One 
cannot recognize in it the same hand 
that produced the simple, almost repor- 
torial picture-painting of Mr. London’s 
tales of Alaska, those terrible etchings 
out of his own terrible experiences. 
However, this new style of Mr. London 
is a fit medium for “The Red One,” with 
its atmosphere of tropic splendor and 
savage life. 

There is a marked return to London’s 
earlier style in “The Argus. of the 
Ancient Times,’ the gem of this col- 
lection, in which the author goes back 
to Alaska for his setting. Here he is 
at home, and he hacks out his figures 
with a sure and steady stroke. The 
style no longer distracts the attention 
but is only the clarified medium through 
which we behold the gigantic figure of 
Old Tarwater. The story has some 
suggestion of “The Lear of the Steppes,” 
and seems to march straight on the heels 
of tragedy, but instead winds away to 
a happy denouement. We are _ pro- 
foundly glad that this old Argus finds 
his golden fleece. 

We close the volume with infinite re- 
gret that these are the last tokens from 
the hand of one who fought a great 
fight and won out in the field of litera- 
ture. 


ote 
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“A Chance to Live” (Macmillan Co.), 
by Zoe Beckley, is a cry from the sub- 
merged world, an appeal for aid, but so 
poor and ineffectual a cry, the novel 
would not hold the attention for a mo- 
ment were it not for the fact that the 
author manages to infuse into her book 
a certain breath of conviction. There is 
no attempt made to place the story above 
the level of the ordinary newspaper re- 
ports of struggle with poverty and in- 
justice, but so eager are we for any 
phase of truth that we accept it no 
matter in what form it is presented, or 
however defaced and deformed it may 
be. 

Miss Beckley makes her strong point 
when Annie Hargan, her heroine, falling 
from depth to depth of poverty and dis- 
tress at every crisis of her sordid life, 
pleads that help be given before Rescue 
Homes, Hospitals and Insane Asylums 
are the only alternative. She asks. that 
each man and woman be given, not 
wealth, not even comfort, but opportu- 
nity—just a chance to live. 

It is not pleasant reading, but the cry 
should reach every thinking and sym- 
pathetic mind. It is a crime that con- 
ditions such as Miss Beckley describes 
should exist. If her book starts a sin- 
gle impulse towards the solution of these 
problems of poverty, not in vain will 
she have told her story. ; 

eefoege 

Miss Chatterbox—I must tell you the 
sad story of my sister some day. Poor 
girl, she’s a widow, and she’s looking 
for a captain to steer her through the 
stormy seas of life. 

Naval Friend—She doesn’t require a 
captain, it’s a second mate she wants.— 


London Opinion. 
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Nine Novels 
By Ruth Mather 


As the hero—or heroine—so the story 
might be made an axiom of literary 
criticism. And because the hero of 
Victor Bridges’ novel, “The Lady From 
Long’ Acre” (Putnam, New York) is 
ingratiatingly absurd and amusing, so 
the story is glso. Sir Antony Conway, 
aristocrat, vet companion of chauffeurs 
and prizefighters, becomes entangled, as 
a result of his gallantry, in the political 
intrigues of a group of exiles from the 
foreign principality, Livadia. The action 
is impossible enough, but, to repeat, 
the demure humor of Mr. Bridges’ hero 
makes the book outstanding among a 
supply of the feather-weight 
and feather-brained fiction. 


season’s 
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Joslyn Gray does not specify for what 
class of reading public she intends her 
“Elsie Marley, Honey” (Scribner's, New 
York). This story has no love interest 
whatsoever, and its two chief charac- 
ters are immature girls aged sixteen. 
Both girls are named Elsie. By chance 
they meet on an east-bound train; they 
exchange confidences, and eventually, 
for reasons of their own, they decide 
to exchange identities. Thus is formed 
the nucleus of a narrative in which the 
effect of environment upon personality 
is interestingly and, at times, amusingly, 
developed. As a piece of juvenile fiction 
this story might well be pronounced dis- 
tinctive; as a book for the adult au- 
dience, it would merit much less praise. 


° 


“The Beloved Sinner,” by Rachel 
Swete Macnamara (Putnam, New 
York), is a Mrs. Humphrey Wardish 
novel of English setting. Desiree Has- 


wd, daughter of a rural rector, gets in 
debt with her dressmakers; thus diffi- 
culty grows up between her and her 
fiance, of a stern honor. The spirit of 
the story is rather high-flown romantic; 
the characterization good; the construc- 
tion excellent. 


?, 
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Joseph C. Lincoln deserves sincere 
respect as a writer. Though essentially 
a pot-boiling novelist who pads out his 
work to popular proportions, neverthe- 
less he does not write down to the 
public with sex and sentimentality. And, 
after all, it is perhaps as real an 
achievement to hold an audience, large 
as his, as to appeal to a limited if more 
exclusive clientele. The latest of Mr. 
Lincoln’s stories of homely Cape Cod 
“Shavings” (Appleton, New 
York), the account of the so-called “vil- 
lage crank” of Orham—a fine, pathetic, 
droll, Lincolnian kind of character. All 
the characters in the story, for that 
matter, are better than the plot they 
but the same might be said of 
nearly every good novel. Mr. Lincoln 
should receive especial credit in the case 
of “Shavings” for its really artistic end- 


ing, 


life is 


enact ; 
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It is probable that E. Temple Thurs- 
ton had the starting-point of his story, 
“David and Jonathan” (Putnam, New 
York), in a theory he decided to thresh 
out. For this novel seems one which 
Was reckoned rather than written. The 
careful, almost prim, style of Mr. Thurs- 
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ton contributes, no doubt, to the impres- 
whom 
them 


two men between 
shipwreck 


sion. Given: 


is a deep friendship; 


together on a tropical coast; add a 
charming woman. To prove: who falls 
in love with whom. Mr. Thurston 
reaches more than one conclusion 


through the application of the desert- 
island test to the problem of sex. Par- 
ticularly he shows to what extent sex- 
ual selection is a matter of propinquity 
and of the number or- scarcity of  eli- 
gibles. When David sights the ship that 
will save him and his companions- 
perforce, he does not immediately tell 
Jonathan and Joan, but waits to give 
his friend a chance to win the girl. Once 
back in the world, believes David, Joan 
would be lost to them both. Here is 
involved the climax of an interesting 
story, in which there are depicted vari- 
ous incidents of an indisputable charm. 


oe 
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In “Barbara Picks 
Hermann Hagedorn (Macmillan, New 
York), we meet once more the noble 
and all-enduring hero who has proposed 
to the heroine “off and on for seven 
years—he seemed to remember that 
he had begun proposing at eighteen, 
though the thing had become such a 
habit since, that, as with most habits, 
its early history had become blurred in 
Mr. Hagedorn’s story is, in- 
deed, an unusual mixture of the trite 
and the original. The heroine, Barbara, 
is one of those figures so familiar in 
fiction, a New York society girl; there 
must be thousands more of them in 
books than there are in actuality! And 
the theme is that of the time-worn tri- 
angle. Yet the story is full of witty 
flashes which will render it acceptable 
reading for even the sophisticated. Per- 
haps it is that Mr. Hagedorn is less 
the novelist than he is the essayist and 


a Husband,” by 


his mind.” 


philosopher. 
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The theme of Thomas Dixon's. most 
recent novel, “The Way of a Man” (Ap- 
pleton, New York), is feminism. Ellen 
Il’est, exponent of the feminist move- 
ment, falls in love with Ralph Manning, 
but because of her theories refuses any 
except a free alliance with him. The 
way in which this alliance works out is 
the one concern of the story. The au- 
thor allows his characters to take sides 
rather ably both for and against fem- 
inism, but he himself is negative in his 
verdict—very nearly to the point of 
prejudice. As a_ problem Mr. 
Dixon’s production is well thought-out 
and clearly developed, but in its more 
superficial aspects the book is only to be 
condemned for its undue stressing of the 
sexual, and a certain tone of vulgar 
bootlicking with respect to luxury and 


novel 


the rich. 
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Nowadays in a novel when you come 
upon a character named Conrad, with 
a blonde mustache, you may be certain 
he is the villain. Conrad von Hengel 
is very much the villain in a new ad- 
venture story, “The Black Stone” of 
George Gibbs (Appleton, New York). 
Von Hengel has in his possession the 
black stone, a sacred Mohammedan relic, 
by means of which he hopes to stir up 
a Holy War against the Allies. Of 
course, there are antidotes for his evil, 
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National Single Tax League 
of the United States 









I have good reasons for believing that single tax 
is understood and approved by scores of thousands 
of the American people. It is the simplest reform 
ever proposed. The country needs it. Every 
circumstance of the hour urges it. The high cost of 
living, the scarcity of houses, the menace of unem- 
ployment, the increasing complication and burdens 
of taxation, the labor unrest, the embargo on capital 
due to the high prices of raw materials,the growing 
disorders arising out of strikes, the threat of a blind 
revolt toward Bolshevism—all these signs and 
portents make it imperative that we do something; 
and a growing consensus of the best judgment of 
students, economists and skilled observers points to 
single tax as the fundamental and first step in a sane 
program of reconstruction. 

















We must educate public opinion in a big way— 
we must go after the whole American people. 
LET AMERICA LEAD THE WORLD IN MAK- 
ING THE NEW ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY — 
AS IT HAS LED FOR A CENTURY AND A 
HALF IN BUILDING THE MOST SUCCESS- 
FUL POLITICAL DEMOCRACY KNOWN IN 
HUMAN HISTORY. 















For this task we have organized the American 
Newspaper Corporation. We already have sub- 
scriptions ranging from $10 up—a few as high as 
$10,000—from people in every State in the United 
States. Weare now opening an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign to reach every liberal and progressive 
man and woman in the country. 












I won’t ask you to write, IF you are interested 
I ask you to write in order that YOU MAY BECOME 
interested; and I urge you to do it NOW. 







Please write at once, for particulars, to the 





American Newspaper 


Corporation 


503-504 Bulletin Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 







































































































































































in the form of a fine American hero 
and heroine. The Egyptian setting fas- 
cinates, but on the whole the story is 
decidedly newspapery. 

P 
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And then in “The Treasure Trail” by 
Marah Ellis Ryan (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago), another Conrad figures 
most fiendishly—though that is the fel- 
low’s surname this time. A Southwest- 
ern Conrad is Mrs. Ryan’s, who busies 
himself with border Mexicans in all 
kinds of crime. But chiefly the story is 
about Kit Rhodes and his search for 
legendary gold, and about Billie Ber- 
nard—a feminine Billie, owner of a big 
ranch. It is apparent Mrs. Ryan knows 
well the atmosphere of both ranch and 
desert, and she succeeds in extracting 
out of it the truest poetry. Her expres- 
sion, too, has a poetical turn, though 
unfortunately in a manner which hardly 
makes for smoothest reading; her style 
- has kinks in it, as it were. 


2.4%, 
foogeete 


“Has your wife a sense of humor?” 
“T don’t think so,” replied Mr. Pynhed. 
“T have told her the same joke over 
and over and I don’t believe she has 
laughed at it more than twice in her 
whole life.”—IVashington Star. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue CHALLENGE oF War by Henry Frank. 
Boston: Stratford Co., $2.50. 

Immortality affirmed from scientific evidence, 
disregarding the theological doctrine and ignor- 
ing the usual metaphysical and philosophical 
interpretations. The conclusion of immortality 
is drawn principally from the discoveries of 
the materialistic biologists and the revelations 
of the physical sciend¢es, particularly in the 
field of electricity. The present volume is the 
last work of a trilogy on this theme, covering 
investigations of a quarter-century; the other 
two volumes are “Modern Light on Immortal- 
ity” and “Psychic Phenomena, Science and 
Immortality.” Introduction by Hereward 
Carrington, Ph. D. 





How TuHese FarMers Succeepep by John 
R. McMahon. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
$1.40. 

In farming, even more than in _ other 
sciences, the knowledge gained through prac- 
tice and experience excels college theories. 
With the aid of state agricultural colleges, coun- 
ty agents and other authorities, the leading ex- 
ponent of crop raising and stock raising was 
picked out in each of sixteen agricultural 
states—Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Missouri, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, ‘New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Oklahoma and Mani- 
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Why you should own The Book of Knowledge 


| 
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REASONS 





.. 
published. 

2. Because it is the most 
ence, 


world, 


4. Because it answers every quest 


mind of the child and knew how to 
should know so that the child would 

7. Because boys and girls read 
are so intensely interesting that wh 
children are unconsciously absorbing 


of the child at heart will approve. 


the child be towards science, art, lit 
12. Because it is not only a boo 


13. Because it is the only educat 
link between the life.of the home and 


15. Because it contains the great 
structive pictures—10,000 illustrations. 
16. Because every one of its pict 


to questions that puzzle them. 


tion to the most complete library. 
19. Because much more than its 
children of a family as much profit and 
20. Because a saving of lesgy than 
will purchase it. 


Because it is the GREATEST educational work for children ever 
INTERESTING educational 


3. Because it contains that part of the accumulated wisdom of the 
important for a child to know, 
and in a manner that will fascinate him. 


5. Because its editors and contributors have made what a child WANTS 
TO KNOW: and what a child OUGHT TO KNOW identical. ° 
6. Because it was written and prepared by men who understood the 


8. Because it has received unstinted praise from people who KNOW— 
educators, teachers, clergymen, professional and business men and women— 
and many thousands of ‘‘just average fathers and mothers.”’ 

9. Because the children themselves are unanimous in their liking for 
it and ar educational work which PLEASES the children while INSTRUCT- 
ING them is the ideal of every teacher and parent. 

10, Because it diverts the attention of the children from trashy, unsound 
literature and supplies them with years of reading, study and enjoyment | 
of a sort that the parent, the teacher and everyone who has the welfare | 


11. Because it will help you to determine whether the natural bent of 
will interest and inform every member of the family whether young or old. 


14. Because it will create in children, a taste for good reading. 


in a way that can never be forgotten. 
17. Because it is arranged and indexed in such a way that the children 
can instantly locate anything that they want to know about, or the answer 


18. Because it is beautifuly printed on fine paper in clear, legible type 
and bound both attractively and substantially, and forms a valuable addi- 


work in exist- 


told in words he can understand 


ion a child can ask, in simple language. 


explain the important things a child 
_understand and be interested. 

it eagerly, and its pages and pictures 
ile being delightfully entertained the 
the most valuable information. 


erature, trade or mechanics. 
k for children but also a work that 


ional work which forms a connecting 
the school. 


est collection of interesting and in- 


ures tells a story or illustrates a fact 


cost cannot possibly secure for the 
enjoyment. 
ten cents a day for a limited period 
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toba, across the U. S. border. The compen- 
dium of their successes affords about all the 
information anyone would want in any branch 
of farm work. Facts and figures are given. 
It isn’t necessary to contemplate engaging in 
farming to enjoy this book; it is written in 
an intriguing manner. Illustrated. 


Tue WinD EN THE GARDEN by Hewes Lan- 
caster. Boston: Stratfard Co., $1.25. 

A quaint tale of the French folk living on 
the banks of the lower Mississippi. Its theme 
is the pathetic love of an old man for his 
granddaughter, the pure love of simple hearted 
peasants for their fellows, and the tender love 
of a girl for a man. 


An Erxuropran Saca by Richmond Haigh. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.30. 

Humor and human nature as exemplified in 
the natives of South Africa; an engaging 
tale based on first-hand material gathered dur- 
ing many years spent with the natives. Many 
of the incidents and personages are historical. 


Georces CLEMENCEAU by Georges Lecomte. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


An intimate study of the life and temper of 
“the tiger of France,’’ presented in a popular 
vein. The book discusses his career in detail, 
his vigorous personality, his unusual charac- 
teristics, his popularity as a writer, orator and 
patriot, and recites how, now seventy-eight, his 
unquestioned honesty of purpose and devotion 
to his country have united all factions of 
France and held them firm for victory. ‘The 
author is president of the Societe des Gens 
des Lettres. The translation is by Donald 
Clive Stuart, professor of dramatic literature 
in Princeton university. Portrait frontispiece. 


THe Sour oF ANN RuvuTLEDGE by Bernie 
Babcock. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
$1.50 

The story of Lincoln’s wooing of Ann Rut- 
ledge, their love, and the effect it had in 
moulding his character. It shows Lincoln's 
youth in its first enthusiasms, his struggle for 
an education, his moral and religious develop- 
ment, his capacity for devoted love. The 
description of Ann Rutledge’s antecedents and 
character is equally complete. The author gives 
a picture of the community, its characteristic 
activities, its amusements, its speech, reviving 
the pioneer setting of that time. Frontispiece 
in colors. 


TRAVELING COMPANIONS by Henry James. 
New York: Boni & Liveright, $1.75. 

Seven short stories written by James in the 
earlier period of his work, 1868-1874, and now 
collected for the first time. The titles are 
“Traveling Companions,” “The Sweetheart of 
M. Briseux,” “Professor Fargo,” ‘‘At Isella,”’ 
“Guest’s Confession,” “Adina”? and “De Grey: 
A Romance.” They reveal an almost for- 
gotten and wholly pleasant’ simplicity of 
manner in the famed stylist whose name has 
become a synonym for involved expression; 
in these stories his principal literary charac- 
teristics are ease and precision. 


THe Moon oF THE CARIBBEES by Eugene 
O’Neill. New York: Boni & Liveright, $1.35. 

Seven plays of the sea, excellent both for 
reading and acting. Dramatic, vigorous, al- 
most brutal, instinct with a fine observation 
of life and character, with the language true 
to personality and situation, these plays reveal 
the author as a playwright with a large degree 
of technical skill and an extraordinary gift of 
characterization. 


Tue Leacuve or Nations by Mathias Erz- 
berger. New York: Henry Holt & Co., $2.25. 


The author was the leader of the Centrist 
party in the Reichstag and one of the com- 
mission to sign the armistice. In this book 
(published in Germany in September, 1918) 
he shows that there was at that time a move- 
ment for a League of Nations in Germany. 
He calls for compulsory arbitration and dis- 
armament, discusses free trade and economic 
rights, opens the great colonial problem, and 
demands freedom of the seas. In passing upon 
the application for translation the British au- 
is right that British, 
American and Colonial politicians should have 
the chance of reading the book which repre- 
sented the Germany we should have to make 





peace with.” The book constitutes a scholarly 
and clear presentation of a possible solution 
for the great questions now vexing the whole 
civilized world. Translated by Bernard Miall, 


Bibliography and index. 


PEKING Dust by Ellen N. I,a Motte. New 
York: Century Co., $1.50. 

This is a book which gives the reader g 
peep into Civilization through the back door, 
It consists of many colorful sketches of the 
flowery kingdom with illuminative insight into 
the proceedings by which that great empire 
is now being looted. The subject matter js 
presented in the form of letters and_ these 
range all the way from the social events at 
the legation, to the French occupation of Lao 
Hsi Kai, the surrender of a part of the ad- 
the opium combine, and to 
many phases of the beginnings and the re. 
sults of China’s declaration of war on the 
side of the allies. Miss LaMotte will be re. 
membered as the author of “The Back Wash 
of War” with its vivid sketches of those as- 
pects of the struggle most revolting to the 
feelings. . 


ministration to 


THe VALLEY OF THE SQUINTING WINDOWS by 


Brinsley MacNamara. New York: Brentano's, 
$1.50. 
An Irish novel somewhat different. Mr. 


MacNamara is in the new tradition. The peo- 
ple of that part of Ireland with which this 
book deals burned the book when it appeared 
and would probably have burned the author if 
they could have caught him. Those who know 
the novels of Charles Joseph Kickham, William 
Carleton, Charles Lever, Samuel Lover and 
Gerald Griffin will find their incorrigible ro- 
manticism shocked by the realism of Brinsley 
MacNamara. 


170 Cuinest Poems translated by Arthur 
Waley. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 

This will be for long the standard anthology 
of Chinese poems in English. The greater 
number of the poems have never been trans- 
lated before. Mr. Waley described his method 
of translating, introduces his book with an 
essay on the limitations of Chinese literature, 
carries the history down through many dynas- 
ties and provides biographical notes of former 
publications of Chinese translations, The in- 
terest of the world in imagism makes certain a 


wide and warm welcome for Mr. Waley’s 
work. 
Be.c1um by Brand Whitlock. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co., 2 vols., $7.50. 
Everybody knows about Brand Whitlock and 
his experiences as United States minister at 
Brussels when the great war broke out and 
He tells the story of these experiences 
in a good straightforward which has 
nevertheless many touches of feeling. 
IIlere will be found authentic information as 
to the stories of atrocities and the later de- 
portations. There is a complete history of the 
case of Edith Cavell, fortified with many docu- 


after. 
style 
deep 


ments. No more important war book has yet 
appeared. 
Auction Bripce by Wynne Ferguson, 329 


Broadway, New York, 35c. 

A pamphlet containing the 1919 rules and 
laws of this fascinating game. 
wisdom of the game as illustrated in the prac- 
tice at the best clubs in New York City and 
elsewhere. 


Oip Saws anp Mopern Instances by W. LL. 
Courtney. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The well known English publicist and editor 
presents in this volume a wide range of. work. 
He makes a striking comparison between 
Thomas Hardy and Aeschylus. ‘There 
illuminating study of Aristophanes as a_paci- 
fist. Demosthenes and the principles of patri- 
otism are considered as a sort of preface to a 


is am 


consideration of patriotism and oratory, with a 
comparison and contrast between Venizelos and 
Demosthenes. Sappho and Aspasia, the two 
learned and slandered women of antiquity, are 
sympathetically presented. An important chap- 
ter concerns Marcus Aurelius, the philosophic 
emperor. There are two essays on “The Idea 
of Comedy” and three on “The Realistic 


Drama.” Mr. Courtney also writes of “Eugene 
y 
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than ever before for this 
certain lines included in 


tities to meet what, we 
unusually large demand. 


included in the Great 


Undermuslins 
Corsets 
Infants’ Wear 
Porch Dresses 
Nesgligees 
Petticoats 
White Shoes 
Dress Skirts 
Silks 
Stockings 
Handkerchiefs 
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V andervoort’s 


June Sale of White 


Now in Progress 


We have made greater preparations this year 
regardless of the scarcity of merchandise in 


fortunate in having obtained sufficient quan- 


Particularly interesting are the following 


Annual Event-—and 
these Sales—we are 


believe, will be an 


June White Sale: 


Laces 
Neckwear 
Embroideries 
White Goods  - 
Wash Goods 
Linens 
Bedspreads 
Sheets and Pillowcases 
Women’s Wash 
Frocks 
Palm Beach Suits 


iuggo Video —S jan 


Olive and Locust from Ninth to Tenth 



















Moralist,” “Our Euripedes, the Hu- 
man,” and “Sir Herbert Tree and the Eng- 
lish Stage.” No words are wasted in this 
book. It is close packed with thought, but 
never dry. 


Brieux, 


CuiMNEY-Pot Papers by Charles S. Brooks 
New Haven, Ct.: Yale University Press, $2. 

Companionable essays on such friendly sub- 
jects as spending a holiday, going to a party, 
turning into forty, the difference between wit 
humor, a pair of leather suspenders. 
Charm, humor, kindliness, grace, fairly exude 
The book is excellently pub- 
wood cuts by 


and 


from every page. 
lished and is illustrated with 


Fritz Endell. 


FicHTinc THE Friyinc Circus by Capt. Ed- 
ward V. Rickenbacker. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., $1.50. 

Eddie Rickenbacker went to war as General 
Pershing’s chauffeur and advanced into the fly- 
ing corps as soon as possible. Within eighteen 
months he was America’s ‘face of aces” with 
twenty-six German planes to his credit. As 
head of the Hat-in-the-Ring squadron (94, U. 
S. Air Service) he and his companions con- 
tributed largely to the destruction of von Rich- 
Flying Circus. The Hat-in-the-Ring 
squadron was the first American squadron to 


tofen’s 


go over the enemy’s lines, the last to bring 
down a German plane and the only American 
one selected to go into Germany with the army 
of occupation. In this book Rickenbacker re- 
counts the thrilling experiences of himself and 
his friends and furnishes a vivid history of air 


fighting. Cover in full color. 


Tue Woritp War. St. Louis: Globe-Democrat 
Publishing Co., $1. 

A connected commentary on America’s part 
in the war from the earliest days until the 
signing of the armistice, originally published 
as editorials in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Every question of national importance during 
war time, submarines, conscription, overseas 
fighting, the Russian problem, peace 
etc., as affected by developments from day to 
day, is here succinctly presented as it appeared 
to the editors of this great daily. The book 
is of real historical value as recording public 
and expression. An ex- 
editorial 


terms, 


opinion, its growth 
planatory note accompanying each 
makes clear the news upon which it was based 
and forms a connecting link for the succeed- 


ing one. 

Tue Ciintons AND OtnHers by Archibald 
Marshall. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$1.75. 

Archibald Marshall is the English author 


popular in his own country since his first novel 
—“Exton Manor” in 1908—but not very well 
known in this, whom William Dean Howells 
characterizes as “never dull, only tranquil,” 
and who is distinguished for his ability to pre- 
sent ordinary events and characters neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad in a way to create 
tense interest in his reader. ‘The Clintons 
and Others” is the fifth of his books which 
has to do with the fortunes of the Clintons. 
The first story in the volume takes the reader 
back to the very beginning of the Clinton fam- 
ily in the eighteenth century, the second tells 
of the Squire's childhood and the third of the 
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fortunes of the family in the Great War. 
There are five other stories, in the author’s 
best vein. Mr. Marshall’s other works are 
issued in uniform binding and may be had in 


sets or singly. 


Tue PreLupe To BorsHevisM by A. F. Keren- 


sky. New York: Dodd Mead & Co., $2.50. 
Kerensky, once prime minister of Russia, 
minister of war and marine, commander-in- 


chief of the Russian army, the greatest power 
in Russia between the abdication of the czar 
and the triumph of Lenin and Trotzky, herein 
gives his version of the events of those stormy 
days. He tells of the origin of Bolshevism 
and its rapid spread, the effort made by him- 
self and others to curb it. The ‘*Kornilov 
affair” is treated in detail, with a copy of the 
An appendix provides a 


Illus- 


stenographic report. 
“Who's Who” of revolutionary Russia. 
trated with photographs. 


How to Stupy “Tue Best Suort Stories” 
by Blanche Colton Williams. Loston: Small, 
Maynard Co., $1.50. 


An analysis of Edward J. O'Brien's annual 


volumes of the best short stories of the year, 
prepared for the use of writers and other stu- 
dents of the short-story. The stories are dis- 
sected and analyzed, separately and in groups: 
germinal idea, plot, atmosphere, local color, 
characterization, general methods of the writer 
under discussion, etc., with all their structural? 
detail, are carefully treated, baring the me- 
chanical framework of the masterpiece. The 
author is associate professor of English in the 
Hunter College of the City of New York, in- 
structor in Short-Story writing at Columbia 
University, and author of “A Handbook on 
Story Writing’ “A Book of Short 
Stories.” 


and 


ee 


“Young Jobbles has bought a rakish 
roadster.” “It’s spite work, I fear.” 
“How so?” “The money spent for that 
car was intended for a bungalow. Young 
Jobbles wants to show the girl in the 
case that he has no intention of pro- 
posing a second time.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 
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That whiskered men 


What Rabbit? 
By Harry B. Kennon 
Mark Twain, 


Sayer of many things wise 


Love as brothers. 

3ehind the dog 

Walked the man he owned. 
And otherwise, Suddenly the setter set 
Once said: 

The more I know men 

The better I think dogs. 

I'd put that in quotes 

Only memory tricks— 
Anyhow, you'll find the saying 
Capping a chapter of 
“Pudd’n Head Wilson,” 

A rattling good tale. 


And all a-quiver 
He regarded those rabbits. 


But the dog 

Bounded the hedge 

To do for the rabbits— 
And the rabbits 

Didn’t mind it a bit. 
Well, Friday morning, The look of that Airedale, 
(Finest ever in mornings, by the way) 
Walking the ways of Winona, 

Down by Milwaukee station, 

I came on an extra neat home; 
White paint, green grass 

Growing all around— 

That sort of thing. 

And, in the grass, 

Two white rabbits 

Just as large as life. 


Then he moseyed along 
As if rabbits were 
Nothin’ nohow; 

Which was quite human. 


; And the man said: 
“Anyhow, he spotted ’em!” 
And then he laughed again, 

Coming towards me And said: 

Ranged a fine Airedale setter, 


(If pointers point, don't setters set?) 


The man stopped, I stopped; 


Seeing those rabbits were tin, 
Was a look of human chagrin; 


Then the man laughed, and I laughed; 


“What tin rabbits are you chasing?” 
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Art of Charles F. Galt 
By Pinx 


In Mr. Charles F. Galt, St. Louis 
has a young artist of quite remarkable 
proficiency and versatility. Rarely is 
one found who can do so many things 
in paint and them all well. Twenty- 
four pictures by him are on exhibition 
at the Noonan-Kocian Galleries, Tenth 
and Locust streets—landscapes,  sea- 
scapes, portraits, nudes, decorative 
pieces, and all, except possibly the 
nudes, are brilliantly effective. In one 
decorative piece, “By the Sea,” he 
achieves a delightful tonal effect with 
nude figures. It is a classic little thing 
—a stage setting, as it were, by the 
blue Ionian sea. So in the “Bluffs at 
Elsah” he carries this quality into a 
landscape in low tonality, in an atmos- 
phere of dreamery. Mr. Galt is strik- 
ingly poetical, too, in the canvas called 
“Moonlight.” His “Early Morning” is 
a sincere performance in the impres- 
sionist manner. But it is in his por- 
traits. that his best work appears. The 
persons are of living color. There 
is workmanship that makes the specta- 
tor forget the paint and see the sitter. 


One of those humorously human-faced —From the Winona (Minn.) Independ- “\ys.) Truman P. Young,” in green 


tykes ent. 











A Splendid Showing of 


Graduation Gifts 


Seccgeeeegees 
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Bracelet Watch of solid 14 karat Green Gold, cushion shape, 
plain polished design; 15-jewel movement, price $50.00 


Others from $28.50 to $200.00 


Graduation Gifts of Solid Silver 
| —for Girls —for Boys 


' Vanity Cases. .$8.50 to $52.00 Pocket eantves 61.00 to $ 


a) 





Dorine Boxes .. 3.00 to 10.00 Bookmarks .... 1 to 
Salts Bottles... 1.50to 15.00 Photo Frames.. 2.50 to 
INE ns «9 0,0 2.75 to 22.00 Desk Calendars 7.00 to 
Bodkin Sets.... 1.75to 5.75 Key Rings..... -50 to 


8 


Key Chains.... .60to 
Cigarette Cases 8.00 to 
Match Boxes... 3.50 to 


Graduation Gifts of Solid Gold 
—for Girls —for Boys 


Bar Pins..... $ 2.95 to $140.00 Signet Rings. ..$5.00 to $36. 
2.50 t 


PS aKrMRwo 
SSssssss 


Tatting Shuttles 1.00to 2. 
Cologne Bottles 2.25to 16 


a 


Brooches 50 to 150.00 Stone Set Rings 3.85to 28.00 
Bracelets .... 5.50 to 200.00 Scarf Pins..... 1.00 to 70.00 
Signet Rings. 1.50to 36.00 Collar HOlders.. 1.35to 8.75 
Hat Pins..... 85to 55.00 Collar Buttons. 1.05to 10.00 
Necklaces ... 19.75to 42.50 Studs .......... 3.50 to 45.00 
La Vallieres.. 3.25to 200.00 Waldemar 

kLeockets ..... 5.25 to 200.00 Se 8.25 to 68.00 
Watch Chains 11.00to 150.00 Lapel Chains .. 5.85to 45.00 
Crosses ...... 2.25to 50.00 Pocket Knives.. 3.00 to 50.00 
Ear Rings.... 3.00to 35.00 Cuff Buttons... 2.10 to 112.00 
Coral No Fuss Links. 7.50to 15.00 


Necklaces... 4.50to 50.00 
































and black, is perfectly stunning of her- 
self and a satisfying piece of pictorial 
presentation. The “Sons of Kennett F. 
Burnes,” two boys in sailor whites. are 
breathing beings, with breath-dew on 
their lips and laughter in their eyes 
and such natural relaxation in their 
pose that it is no pose at all. So with 
portraits of Mrs. Charles F. Galt, Miss 
Reber, Miss Louise Jamieson, Lieut. 
Alexander Galt—they are distinguished 
by an evident realism in effect. Their 
quality is that of immediate recogniza- 
bility. They are painted with a finish 
that is yet characterized by freedom of 
method. The “Ice Cutters” is not quite 
so successful in all-round effect, but 
the artist does get the effect of the 
cold that brings the glow to the faces of 
the winter harvesters. A landscape 
called “Red Rock” displays a daring use 
of color, and a winter landscape has 
a dash with a refinement suffusing it. 
Mr. Galt is not altogether successful in 
the picture of a woman looking at her- 
self in a mirror. The woman herself 
is well painted, but the reflection of her 
is not quite carried off. Nor does the 
artist succeed well in “Afternoon Tea.” 
Some of his detail is excellent but the 
figures are a bit stiff. In “Summer” he 
is again poetical in his vision of an idyl 
—poetical to such effect that it makes 
one ignore some rather bad drawing. 
In every picture there is something that 
is significant of artistic perception and 
execution, though the latter fails, some- 
times, through lack of considered ap- 
plication. 


Mr. Galt has not found his specialty 
as yet. He is searching for it in many 
efforts. He is not trying for anything 
sensational. He has not been disillus- 
ioned of the idea that a picture of a 
thing should look like the thing itself. 
And in the range of his method he is 
never fantastic. One of his landscapes, 
like an old-fashioned, rough-carved 
wood cut is astonishingly effective. The 
workmanship of Mr. Galt is the main 
thing. He depends not at all upon 
strangeness of subject or eccentricity 









of manner to aid him. There is no 
overemphasis in his color. His. effects 
are always harmoniously pleasing and 
there is a light in, as well as on, all his 
subjects. He will be of the big painters 
one of these days. 


Se Se } 


Leave Granted 


Admiral Sims was speaking about the 
high qualities boasted by the American 
jackie, and added: “He developed a 
positive genius for inventing reasons 
for securing shore leave. I call to mind 
Able Seaman Murphy. ‘What on earth 
do you want shore leave for this time?’ 
demanded his captain, as our hero made 
his oft-repeated request. ‘It isn’t your 
great aunt’s funeral is it?’ ‘Faith, no, 
sorr,’ replied Murphy with a grin, ‘’tis 
not so bad as thot. It’s—bedad, I hates 
to tell yez, sor.’ ‘Out with it,’ roared the 
captain, now fortified for whatever new 
one Murphy might spring. ‘I'll try and 
stand the shock.’ ‘Well, sorr, it’s like 
this intoirely. I had the misfortune, 
sorr, to have a brother born _ blind. 
Heavin be praised, sorr, but the ither 
day his sight was restored, an’ bedad, 
he wants to see me, sorr.’ ‘Leave 
granted,’ snapped the captain as he 
burst into a fit of laughter.” 


y Me o% 
% eo oe 


Extravagant Economy 

Sir John Foster Frazer, the English 
literateur, was talking in New York 
about the privations of literary men. 
“With the price of food trebled and 
quadrupled,” said Sir John, “and the 
price of copy cut in half, what is the 
literary man to do? I know a literary 
man in London who teaches up-to-date 
dancing in a night club all night, and 
writes stories and novels all day. ‘You 
can’t keep this up, old chap,’ I said to 
him sternly. ‘You can’t burn the candle 
at both ends.’ ‘But, hang it, Sir John,’ 
he answered, ‘it’s the only way to make 
both ends meet.’ ” 


 f. - 
7 oe 
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Good Evidence 


“These profiteers,” said Representa- 
tive Esch of Wisconsin, “accuse them- 
selves with their excuses. They remind 
me of little Willie. Little Willie came 
home the other day with a nice new 
golf ball. ‘Look at the lost ball 1 found 
this afternoon, father,’ he said. ‘Are 
you sure, my boy,’ the father asked, ‘that 
it is the lost ball?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir,’ said 
little Willie, ‘I saw the owner and his 
caddie looking for it.” 


?, ?, J 
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Two Scoops 


At the recent convention of the 
editors of California papers a delegate 
told about the first editor he worked 
under, “Right or wrong, he was always 
right. I recall on one occasion where 
the paper announced the death of 
William R. Jones, who, it turned out, 
was not dead. Accordingly next day 
the paper printed the following note: 
‘Yesterday we were the first newspaper 
to publish the death of William R. Jones. 
Today we are the first to deny the re- 
port. The Morning Star is always in 
the lead.” 
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“The Days of Real Sport” 





‘They're here’”—the days when it’s merely a matter of taste—or who invites you to go— 


' the 





Bathin os 





whether you play tennis or golf, or swim or go canoeing. They're the days when there’s nothing 





gize to him—be sure that your clubs are right and they will be if they 
are Burke make. 


‘ican i p 
da ' to do but have a good time! Every day people are coming to the Outing Goods Department to 
sons + . 
sind select new rackets and clubs and balls and things—each one has his or her own hobby, and the de- 
we: | partment carries full assortments to meet the exacting needs of both beginners and experts. 
Ne? 
ade | 
our 
no, 
‘tis: = F 
is T ennis—— | 
was If you make it “‘ad-in” after it’s been “‘deuce’’ several times, 
ail you don’t want your racket to fail you in helping to make it “‘game,”’ 
ke | so select your racket carefully. 
ne, TENNIS RACKETS SPECIALLY PRICED, 85c TO $4.25 
id, We secured several hundred of them from America’s pioneer 
er tennis racket maker considerably under value. 
d They are made from selected second growth ash and come in 
" various shapes. All the wanted weights are included in the assort- 
ve ment, and in different size handles. 
he They are subject to slight imperfections which you will realize 
{ will not mar their playing qualities. 
Arranged in six groups in this special offering—85c, $1.35, $1.85, 
$2.45, $3.19, $4.25. + 
TENNIS BALLS 55c EACH 

Wright & Ditson’s 1919 “Championship” Tennis Balls are of- 
h fered at 55c each. 
k i 
1. RACKET COVERS— 
d 
Every tennis racket requires a cover, and covers are priced in 
this offering from 50c to $1.50. Go —_—_—- 
e 
‘ Your “‘caddie’”’ knows a good club and if you don’t want to apolo- 
| 
l 


After tennis or golf—a swim is the one best way of completing a 
good time. Bathing togs to wear on the beach, at home or at the 
summer resorts are shown here in wonderful assortments. 


WOMEN’S BATHING SUITS— 


Knit suits in attractive colors and 
combination of colors are priced $7.50, 
$9.95 and $12.50. 

Cloth suits are priced $3.98 and 
$4.95. Taffeta and messaline Bathing 
costumes in smart styles are $9.95, and 
others are priced to $27.50. 

Tights to wear with suits are $1 and 
$3. Bathing caps and shoes come in 
colors to match the suits and are at 
all prices. 





MEN’S BATHING SUITS— 


In the popular California style, 
$3.95 to $13.50. 


These bathing suits have just ar- 
rived from the Pacific mills of Los 
Angeles, California. They are correct- 
ly cut, neatly finished, and come in a 
wonderful variety of color combina- 
tions. Sizes for men and boys. 





(Second Floor Annex.) 














“COLUMBIA” GOLF CLUBS— 

Of the renowned “Burke” make, $1.45. 
Splendid values in golf ‘clubs just at the height of the season. 
They have selected shafts, with leather grips, air seasoned persim- 
mon wood heads, hand forged irons. 


Drivers Brassies Midirons Mashies Niblicks Mashie Niblicks 
Cleeks Driving Irons Jiggers Putters 


GOLF BAGS— 
A large assortment of Golf Bags in canvas and leather, priced from 
$1.25 to $27.50. 


GOLF BALLS— 
All the popular brands of golf balls, in a complete assortment, 
priced from 60c to $1.25. 


Canoeing 

Stealing quietly over the water or cutting through it swiftly —either 
one is real sport. If you are going to buy a canoe you will want a 
strong, well-built model. Morris Canoes are excellently built and are 
priced as follows: 


Moadol AGS. tn téfoat Wet. OF. on cic ac be ceycls ce eeneee sogensa $60.50 
Model A-65. 1n-T8-1oOk LORE... BL. 6scc cc cn vccie’s te occcevaweneecnis 63.29 
Model A-64, in 17-foot length, with 24-inch mahogany decks and 

ONAN SORMMIOE. OE oc. chic no.40 ekacrae sg ge 00500 > 9 90g a amaan te 77.68 
Model A-64, in 17-foot length, with 24-inch mahogany decks and 

open gunwales, and outside oak stems, at.......-..+eeeeees 80.43 
Padding TO Wl) TONGS. OE sso ws vc vnc ccae can Ued ese ne 96 cabak eens 2.50 


Back Rests, 26x24 inches, in mahogany finish, at...........-..+- 2.75 
: (Second Floor Annex.) 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 
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Mother Country—England. 
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By J. Murray Gibbon 


Columbia to 


Little Grey Mother! 
So they have named her, 
No one has tamed her, 
No one has shamed her— 
Grey in her glory, 
Grey in her story 
Of sea-fight and foray, 
Grey yet so sweet. 
Is there another 
Lighter of feet 


Than the Little Grey Mother? 


Little Grey Mother! 
Sweeter her flush is 
Than the rose blushes 
On the briar bushes; 
Scent of the heather, 
Mist of sea-weather 
Mingle together 
Close in her hair, 

Is there another 
One half so fair 
As the Little Grey Mother? 


Little Grey Mother! 
Sweet though her face is, 
Sorrow its traces 
Scatters in places, 
Grey hairs and furrows, 
Traces of arrows 
Barbed with tomorrows 
Shot at her heart. 
Was there another 
Gay counterpart 

Of the Little Grey Mother? 


Little Grey Mother! 
Mother of freemen, 
Mother of seamen, 
Fine and fair women! 
Out of her highlands, 
Lowlands and islands, 
Marshes and drylands 
Issues her brood. 

Is there another 
Redder of blood 
Than the Little Grey Mother? 


Little Grey Mother! 

Kin to the seagull, 

Yet never eagle 

Held heart more regal. 
All that have sought her 
Blood on seawater 

Rue they have fought her, 
Home as they roll. 

Is there another 

Stouter of soul 

Than the Little Grey Mother? 


Little Grey Mother! 
Straight as her hedges, 
Staunch as her pledges, 
Honour her wages, 
Faith her high altar— 
None that could halt or 
Force her to falter, 
True to the end. 

Is there another 
Faithfuller friend 

Than the Little Grey Mother? 


Little Grey Mother! 
Grey in her glory, 
Grey in her story 
Of sea-fight and foray— 
Who would her splendour 


Little Grey Mother 


“Little Grey Mother’”’ is a title employed 


designate the 
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Lightly surrender? 
Who but defend her, 
True Paladin? 
Is there another 
Worthier Queen 
Than the Little Grey Mother? 
—From the Canadian Bookman. 


fo afe of 

Inspiration 
A story concerning her second oldest 
boy, the little Prince Sigvard, is told by 
the Crown Princess of Sweden. It ap- 
pears that the lad’s tutors, acting on her 
instructions, make every effort to incul- 
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cate in him a love for English literature, 
and quite recently one of them set him 
the task of writing an essay on the poet 
Milton. After a lapse of some minutes, 
says the crown princess, the master 
looked over his royal pupil's shoulder 
in order to see how he was progressing, 
and this is what he read: “Milton was 
a great poet who wrote ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
then his wife died and he wrote ‘Para- 
dise Regained’.” 
J ?, ? 
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No Superfluities 
Sam had been a pretty sick stevedore, 
but he had been cheerful and was given 








permanence; beauty into joy! 


bride’s gift? 











Apropos of 


DIAMOND RINGS 


For the June Bride’s Wedding Gift 


@ Diamonds—the rarest of gems! 
mineral kingdom; the supreme effort of nature to crystallize beauty into 


into a lasting happiness? 


Our Diamond Rings Are Revelations of Beauty and V alue 


extra attention at the hospital 


near 
The nurse was especially in- 


Bordeaux. 
sistent that Sam clean his teeth regular- 
ly, and brought him tooth powder, brush, 
and morning. One day 
about noon Sam asked for his tooth 


water every 


powder. The nurse scolded and asked 
him if he had not cleaned his teeth in 
the morning. “Yas’m,” replied Sam, 
“but I jes wants my tooth powder.” The 
nurse brought the powder, water and 
brush. “I don’t want the brush, miss,” 


Sam expostulated, “I’se jes goin’ to 


powder ’em.” 


Diamonds—the twinkling stars of the 


What could be more appropriate for a 
What other one created thing could more nearly embody in 
itself the suggestion that her radiant June morning-time joy be crystallized 





7-in-1 Diamond Rings—are often favored in- 
The seven diamonds are set so 


stead of solitaires. 


cleverly they look like a solitaire. 
in 14-karat gold or platinum tops, green gold or 
18-karat white gold. One-half to two-karat sizes 


at $52.50 to $122.50. 


A 7-in-1 Diamond Ring to which we call your 
special attention comes in the new fancy high 


basket design at $100, 


Solitaire Diamond 


We have them 


Rings—in Tiffany or fancy 


settings of great beauty, exquisitely made of 14- 
karat gold, green gold or platinum, at prices rang- 
ing from $35 to $750. 


A Diamond Ring at $475, to which we call your 


Bezel. 


special attention, sets a perfect gem, in an artistic 
14-karat white gold ring, with octagon platinum 


Diamond Section—Main Floor 


Mnlouby~$ Vel, 


Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 
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The Little Spanish Count 
By Addison Lewis 


“Hein! I'll never join that music 
union, not if I didn’t get a job ina 
hundred years,” declared Carl Lud- 
vig, with sullen determination. 

“So?” retorted his wife, Bertha. “If 
you weren’t the stubborn one, you 
would go to borrow a little money 
on that precious  grandfather’s 
watch.” 

“My grandfather’s watch is sacred 
to me.” 

“Ach! Then keep walking upon the 
street and getting no job. It is good, 
ain’t it, to have for three days noth- 
ing in the house but bacon and a 
little bread, with milk that is not fit 
for baby. Ja, it is fine to have the 
freedom from the union—and never 
to mind about your family.” Bertha 
clasped her hands with a peculiar, 
nervous clutching, which was her way 
oi showing that her patien¢ée was ex- 
hausted. 

“Sister!” pleaded little Heinrich— 
Heinrich, the little dwarfed brother, 
with the figure of a child and the deep, 
mellow voice of a man of twenty- 
four; Heinrich, whose barren life had 
heen filled with little save an aching 
regret that he could not take his 
place in the world with other men, 
but must always be nursed and cod- 
died almost as carefully as his tiny 
year-old niece now rolling on the 
fioor at his feet. All because his sis- 
ter Bertha had promised his mother 
before she died that he should never 
be exposed to the hardships of the 
workaday world. He, with the voice 
ot a man and the mind of a man, 
must never know that great blessing, 
respect for one’s self, which is the glory 
and reward of the wage-earner. Thus 
Heinrich had reviled himself almost 
daily since he had been old enough 
te realize his helplessness, but his 
self-disgust suddenly flooded him with 
poignant bitterness, now that those he 
loved were in want, and he could 
hardly meet the hard, beaten look in 
the face of his usually happy brother- 


in-law, as the latter shrugged his 
shoulders at his wife’s words and 
mechanically pulled his tobacco 


pouch and a cigarette paper from his 
pocket. The pouch was empty, and 
his brother-in-law thrust it savagely 
back. 

“Well, mind you don’t waste what 
we have left,” growled Carl, rising 
to take his cornet case from a shelf 
on the. wall. He jammed his hat on 
his head, and strode heavily from the 
room. 

“TI have counted the crumbs al- 
ready,” his wife called after him. 


“Good luck, Carl,” cried Heinrich, 
making a brave effort to put a note 
of cheer in his deep voice, which 
quavered in spite of him, while Baby, 
sprawled on the floor, whimpered, 
feeling instinctively the difficulty be- 
tween her parents. 

Bertha took up an apron which she 
had been hemming, and there was 
silence in the small kitchen save for 
the click-click of her needle against 
the thimble and the determined suck- 
ing of Baby’s lips on the nipple of 





her empty nursing bottle. Heinrich 
sat in his diminutive chair with his 
head in his hands. 

Presently, Baby looked up at her 
nother with a thoughtful furrow be- 
tween her small squinting eyes. “Un- 
yon—unyon,” she _ cooed. Bertha 
smiled. 

“Carpenters and bricklayers belong 
in unions, not artists,’ said Heinrich, 
slowly, as if to himself. 

“Artists belong in unions if they 
want to keep by their jobs,’ replied 
Bertha, taking a stitch. “If Carl had 
been the wise one when the orchestra 
leader asked him to join, he would 
have kept on at the theatre and noth- 
ing more said. But no, it was the 
pride. He was too good for any 
union. What if his family suffer, if 
he hurt not his pride?” 

“But he was prize cornet player of 
Munich,” said Heinrich solemnly. 
“He has the right to have the pride.” 

“The pride will get him no job— 


never. Since he was told by the or- 


chestra leader to go, he has had but . 


two small jobs, that evening in the 


saloon and one dance—six dollars in 


all. Meanwhile it is that we must 
live. But I know what I will be do- 
ing if Carl gets no work today. I 
will get by myself a place to wash.” 

“You, you wash?” Heinrich stood 
up in his surprise. “You are not 
strong enough, sister Bertha, and you 
are too pretty. No, you must not 
think of that.” 

“Some one must to work. Are you 
the strong one, little brother?” his 
sister inquired, with calm sarcasm. 

Heinrich’s cheeks burned, but he 
answered quietly, “Yes, I believe I 
am able.” 

“You! Mercy’ sakes, Heinrich 
Smaltz. You would be a fine one 
working. Come, you know the thought 
even is foolish, When mother left 
you by me at the end, she told me, 
remember, she says, ‘Bertha, give to 
mein Heinrich a good home. Always 
be good by him and gentle—so. And 
promise, never he must go into the 
world to work by himself for a liv- 
ing.” And me, I promised, remem- 
ber?” 

As his sister spoke, a dry sob rose 
in Heinrich’s throat, and he angrily 


-brushed away the tears of mortifica- - 


tion her words had brought to his 
“But I am a man,” he burst 
“How many times must I tell 
you that? I am twenty-four years 
old; I’ve got a man’s voice and a 
man’s mind. I can’t understand why 
I must be shut out from everything 
that’s real and big in life, from all the 
big joys and pains and all the fine, 
hard work, just because I’ve got a 
miserable little body three feet high. 
A man twenty-four years old and 
three feet high! Ugh!” Heinrich broke 
into a harsh, crackling laugh, gnash- 
ing his teeth and clenching his fists. 
“Heinrich, mein Heinrich,” his sis- 
ter said soothingly, but he rushed on 
unheeding. “It would be different if 
this were the first time I had wanted 
to get out in the world like other 
men. But no. When I would go to 
the university and get an education, 
I must not; the students will laugh 
When I wanted to go into 


eyes. 
out. 


at me. 
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In the Heart of St. Louis’ Wholesale, Retail and 
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an office to learn business, I must 
When I want- 
ed even to sell papers on the street, 


not; I am too delicate. 


I must not; I should get run over by 
Ach! ] 
enough of it. I am tired of being 


an automobile. have had 
sheltered and protected and petted. 
I want to be a man. I tell you, Ber- 
tha, if a good-for-nothing little dwarf 
wan get a job, I am going to get one. 
I will earn some money to help you 
and Carl and 
now to hunt in broad daylight,” he 


Zaby. I will go out 


cried, picking up his cap and starting 
from the room. 

3Jertha put up her hand. “You 
needn't go to run away—like that,” 
she said placidly. “One question | 
would ask—what can mein herr do 
in the world?” 

Heinrich stopped and faced his sis- 
ter rather 
guess what I would try to do,” he 
Sam. I 


shamefacedly. “You can 


would try to sing some- 
Is it not you and Carl that 
have praised my voice?” 


where. 


“Ach—yes! It is sure that we have 


praised your voice for the singing at 
home. But we are your family—we 
are different. Who on the outside” 
—she described a circle with her arm 
to indicate all the world beyond their 
narrow flat—‘who on _ the 
there would believe? One look at 
you and the laugh would come. And 
you would run 





outside 





you, mein Heinrich 
and hide the head.” 

“You are mistaken, Sister Bertha. 
I have made up my mind to be afraid 
no longer. 
people hear my voice.” 

“Good—but they outside there, they 
want a voice not only, they want also 
a real man with it. Can’t you a pic- 
ture of yourself see, singing before 
the people? A choke it would be— 
and mein own little Heinrich, he 
Ach, your sister Bertha 


I would sing and let the 


would be it! 
could stand that no more than you— 
ach, no!” 

She put out her hand to caress his 
arm, but Heinrich stepped back as if 
he had been struck. His sister's ges- 
ture epitomized to him his long slav- 
ery to tenderness and coddling. He 
shut his lips tight, and straightening 
his little figure with a jerk, rushed 
from the room. “As to the real man, 
—and the joke—that is for me _ to 
find out about, he muttered as he 
plunged down the stairs. 

“Heinrich, Heinrich! when will you 
be back?” his sister called after him, 
but he was already out of earshot. 
Bertha was not alarmed, for she ex- 
pected him to return meek and shame- 
faced before the morning was over. 
Baby was brandishing her empty 
bottle and whimpering plaintively, so 
she took the child in her arms and 
began softly to hum a lullaby. 

When Heinrich reached the street 
level of the ramshackle tenement, he 
stepped boldly out upon the sidewalk. 


For a brief moment he hesitated. The 


bright sunlight and the noise of the 
busy traffic bewildered him. Then, 
angry with himself for even this in- 
stant’s weakness, he squared his small 
shoulders and set out with a firm 
step for the center of the city. Pres- 
ently he encountered a newsboy with 


an armful of morning papers, and on 
an impulse bought one. 


At ten o’clock on this same morpn- 
ing, “Gene” Milton, spieler of “Three 
In One,” one of the “many and unique 
features” of “The Indian Peach Cir- 
cus and Wild West,” stood before 
the tent which housed this “incom- 
parable attraction” on the city show- 
grounds, assisting “Blackball,” his 
Negro helper, to pull up the big ban- 
ner which depicted in vivid reds and 
yellows the three wonders to be seen 
inside, preparatory to opening up for 
the day. The banner, or “bannah,” 
as Gene called it, a broad strip of 
canvas made fast to high poles be- 
fore the entrance, was divided into 
three square sections, or pictures. In 
the first was shown a shaggy mon- 
ster with gleaming teeth, labeled “Ne- 
mo, The Wild Boy From Ecuador”: 
in the second, a man all head and. 
trunk, with two strings for legs, in- 
scribed, “Saunders, The Human Jelly 
Fish”; in the third, a dainty manikin, 
four feet tall, in a long red coat, hold- 
ing in his hand a military helmet, 
which boasted the lofty title, “Theo- 
dore Selémo, The Little Spanish 
Count.” Under the banner was a 
smaller sign, “See Them All For a 
Dime.” 


Blackball was sniveling. “Boss, I 
suah does tink we treated ole Count 
mighty mean,” he whined. “You can’t 
blame no cull in dis business foh git- 
tin’ a little lubricated 


while, sah.’ 


oncet in a 


“Once in a while is all to the good,” 
snorted Gene Milton, who was Irish, 
with red hair and a pugnacious chin, 
“but when it happens so frequent that 
it busts up my puffawmance, then I 
ship him back hum on the next ca- 
boose.” 

“But Count’s got an old mothah 
‘pendent on him back in Pittsbu’g, 
sah:” 

“Can’t help that,” snapped Gene in 
a tone which implied plainly that he 
had no intention of arguing the point. 
Blackball shambled off into the tent, 
muttering to himself. Gene felt a tug 
at his coat tail, and heard a deep 
voice inquire, “Is this Mr. Milton?” 

“This is Milton,” Gene replied 
shortly, and turned to look down into 
the earnest eyes of Heinrich Smaltz. 
His sharp glance surveyed Heinrich’s 
figure with approval. “Hello,” he 
cried, “I'll be blamed if it ain’t a 
midget. See my ad in today’s pa- 
per?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Heinrich eagerly. 
“IT thought there might be a chance 
if—if you haven't hired anybody else 
yet.” 

“Just got rid of Count Selémo las’ 
night,” said Gene, indicating with a 
jerk of his thumb the picture on the 
banner. “Ever been in the show busi- 
ness?” : 

“N-no, never before.” 

“Hum, that’s bad. 
specialty?” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t got any, sir.” 

“Worse an’ worse. Ain't there 
something you c’n do—dance, sing, 
recite po'try?” 

“IT know one song.” Heinrich hesi- 
tated. “It’s a sort of a hymn, “Gieb 
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mic die blume und gieb mie den 


Kranz.’ 
Gene laughed 
Heinrich 


“Sounds encouragin’,” 
kindly. ‘“‘Let’s hear it.” 
with a great effort sang one stanza in 

“Not so bad,” Gene com- 
“You've got plenty of voice 
What's your 


German. 
mented. 
if you'll just let it out. 
name, Shorty?” 

“Heinrich Smaltz,” replied Hein- 
rich gravely. 

“Gene whistled. ‘Pretty stiff for a 
man your size. Glad to meet you, 
Mr. Smaltz. Now we’re acquainted, 
let’s talk business. The fact is, I need 
a midget mighty bad; fired my third 
this season las’ night. I begin to 
think that midgets belongs to the fish 
tribe. But, jokin’ aside, if you c’n 
promise not to touch a drop during 
business hours, I’m willing to give 
you a week’s trial.” 

“I think I can manage to keep so- 
Heinrich smiled. “What wages 
Milton?” 

“Two dollars per during the trial: 
after that eighteen a week if you 
inake good.” 


ber,” 
do you pay, Mr. 


“| believe that is satisfactory,” said 
Heimrich. Two dollars a day was 
more than he had dared hope for. 


I'd like to ask a favor of you, Mr. 
Milton,” he said with trepidation. 
“\Will you advance me my first day’s 
wages now. I’d like to send them 
away.” 
“Starvin’ wife and kids at hum?” 
Gene bantered. ‘“‘I expect I can fix 
vou out.” He took two one-dollar 
bills from his pocket. “They’ve got 
‘vlopes over to the main 
and they'll mail 
it’s 


stamps and 
ticket wagon, 
Come right back; 


show 
‘em for you. 
time to open.” 

Heinrich found 
he was given an envlope and a special 
delivery stamp, charged to the “Three 
In One” account. He sealed the bills 
in the envelope, addressed it, and 
handing it to the ticket seller, went 
back to his employer. Gene _ con- 
ducted him into the tent, or “brown- 
top,” in which he saw three small, 
box-like inclosures, each about seven 
feet square. 

“There's the pit you'll work in, 
Gene, pointing to the inclosure 
in the center. In the rear of the tent 
the “Wild Boy” and the “Human Jel- 
ly Fish” were brushing up for the 
day’s work. The former, whose name 
who hailed from 
was engaged in adjusting 
head a fiery red wig 
pale cheeks with 
bronze grease-paint, while the latter, 
a sadly misshapen bit of humanity 
not unlike the exaggerated image on 
the banner, was seated on a small red 
trunk, shaving. Gene _ introduced 
Heinrich to them. 

The Jelly Fish stopped in his manip- 
ulation of the razor long enough to 


the wagon, where 


” 


said 


was Carlson and 
Chicago, 
his tow 


smearing his 


upon 
and 


remark, “Youll have to do some 
tootin’ to beat old Count.” The Wild 
Boy merely winked and demanded 
the “makin’s,” and when they were 
not forthcoming, spat vehemently 
and hissed, “Sissy!” 


After Gene had lifted Heinrich ‘into 
the pit, which was furnished with a 


diminutive rocking chair and table, he 








going to 
stall the simps out in front with a lit- 


gave his instructions. “I’m 


tle genteel lecture to the effect that 
you are the only real, original, singin’ 
freak in the business. I’m goin’ to tell 
‘em that you’ve got a voice guaranteed 
to bring the tears to the face of an 
alarm clock. I’m goin’ to call you the 
‘Walkin’ Phonygraph,’ the ‘Three-Foot 
Nightingale,’ and the ‘Caruso in Pellet 
Form,’ and then when I’ve got a fair- 
sized crowd in here, all you’ve got to do 
is to let loose once in a while with a 
little ‘Give-me-the-broom-and-I’ll-sweep 
up-the-crumbs,’ or whatever you call 
that Dago song. Are you hep?” 

“Yes,” said Heinrich. 

“All-right-o, then do your humdinger- 
est. By the way, I forgot. to ask you. 
How old are you?” 

“Twenty-four.” 

“That’s too young. Tell ’em you're 
thirtytwo, and remember your title, 
‘Theodore Selimo, the Little Spanish 
Count.” Gene went out to mount his 
box and begin his long day of spieling 
and ticket selling. 

During the morning, visitors were 
scarce, and the few who came were not 
enthusiastic over the Little Spanish 
Count. At first, when Heinrich tried 
to sing he was stricken with stage fright 
and his voice broke miserably. Then he 
wished fervently that he was back in 
the quiet flat, far from the jibes and 
grinning faces of the noisy pleasure- 
He felt for a moment a mad 
impulse to climb over the side of his 
hot, narrow pit and rush home to Ber- 
tha. But when he thought of his stern 
decision of the morning, cheeks 
burned with shame, and he clinched his 
fists, telling himself, “I am here to 
stick.” With this determination his voice 
began to clear. Thinking no more about 
himself and the amused looks the spec- 
tators cast upon his wizened little form, 
he gave all his soul to the song, and 
the notes of the old German hymn float- 
ed out deep and clear through the tent 
and beyond the ticket cage. 

There was a change in the appearance 
of the show grounds in the afternoon. 
With the opening of the main show in 
the “Big Top” at two o'clock, the 
grounds were thronged with people, and 
“Three In One” did a thriving business. 
Gene came back once to encourage 
Heinrich. “You're the real silver,” he 
cried with enthusiasm, presenting Hein- 
rich with a bottle of pop. “Here’s some- 
thing to oil up that grand opry throat 
That religious stuff sure does 


seekers. 


his 


of yourn. 
get ‘em.” 

Blackball leaned over the pit to whis- 
per brokenly, “I don’t know whom you 
am, boy, but you suah have old Count 
skit a mile. Hones’, every time I hears 
you sing dat song, I jes natchelly hank- 
ers to git back down to de sho’s o’ de 
Rappahannock.” 

The crowd was even greater before 
the evening performance, and Heinrich 
was called on to sing again and again. 
The spectators wasted very little time 
on the wonders in the adjacent pits, but 
clustered so thickly about the “Little 
Spanish Count” that he was almost 
smothered by the closeness of the air. 
Blackball confided to him that the other 
freaks were gnawing their hearts out 
with envy. “Jellyfish is almost bawlin’,” 
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he whispered excitedly, “and dat Ecua- 
dor he'll youah face 
somefin’ awful aftah de show.” Mean- 
time, out in front, Gene Milton, the 
“slickest spieler in seven _ states,” 
throughout the afternoon and evening 
droned out his “genteel lecture” on the 
“erand aggregation of freaks” in the 
“little top” behind him. 

“Folks and peepul,” proclaimed Gene 
in a husky baritone that rose and fell 
like the waves of the sea as he told his 
story that never began, seemingly, and 
never ended—“Folks and peepul, come 
One, come all, and spend a few minutes, 
or an howah, as yoh please, the price 
is the same, examining this great ed-you- 
ea-shunal en-ta-tain-ment. See Nemo, 
the wild boy from Ecuador, caught in 
the wilds of the gree-ate South Ameri- 
can jun-gul, at the pe-ril of his life— 
at the pe-ril of his life, I say, by Doc- 
tah Smith, of the Smithsinian Institu- 
shun at Wash-ing-ton. The Doctah has 
loaned this fee-rocious man-eater to the 
gree-ate Indian Peach Wild West and 
Side Show for a limited engagement—I 
say, folks, and peepul, for a limited en- 
gagement. See him while yah can, for 
listen”—here he lowered his voice mys- 
teriously—“only last night I received a 
tel—ee—gram from my friend Doctah 
Smith—Doctah Smith, of the Smith- 
sinian Institushun, saying, ‘Send Nemo 
back at once.’ Ah, folks and peepul, I 


‘lows muss up 


feah they are going to make away with 
So get 


me 





‘him. I feah me—I feah 
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hep, I say,”-—very loudly—“get hep and I’m going to have the Count to sing and and excitement of the busy day lasted, 


See the fee- 
bee-ing, half beast half man, 
re-ahed on the fat of the fatted calf of 
the jung-gul. Hah!—Heah him howl” 
—cue for Nemo to set up an awful 
yowling—-“Heah him howl—just as pi- 
chahed on that banner up theah’’—indi- 
cating fearful painting on the banner 
mounted above him—‘“only ten cents, 
the price of the beef stew for break- 
fast— 

“See Saunders, that human jellyfish 
—the puzzle of doctahs, medical sy-ence 
and your cit-ce phys-ish-uns. One walk- 
ing, talking mass of jelly, and yet alive 


see him while yah can. 
rocious 


—and yet alive, folks and peepul. Stick 


a pin in him an’ he will smile atcha, 
punch him in the coun-tee-nance and 
he will pree-sent yah with his photy- 
graph. Throughout his entire bod-ee, 
there is no pree-ception of pain or feel- 
ing. An educational feecha, folks and 
peepul, something yah will be proud to 
show yah wives and children. Something 
to remembah. Only ten cents—the price 
of the beef stew for breakfast. You 
will nevah forget it, you will nevah re- 
gret it— 

“And last but not lee-eest, folks and 
peepul, see little Theodore, Count Se- 
lémo, of Madrid, Spain. Fawty-two 
inches in height, thuty-two yeahs of age, 
and weighs but fif-tee pounds—the mid- 
get grand-opry singer, the Caruso in 
Pellet Form—the human phonygraph. 
A man’s voice in the bod-ee of a child. 


Summer 


Footwear 


Correct Styles 


Dress and Sport Models 


Appropriate footwear’s relation 
to the costume is an intimate one 
indeed, making or marring the en- 
semble in direct proportion to the 

care exercised in selection. 


in 


entertain yah. Iam going to have him 
to sing the songs yah used to love when 
yah were young. He will make yah 
hearts tender and take yah back to the 
fond scenes of the long ago. See those 
folks yonder in theah—see the teahs 
on that old lady’s face? She’s thinking 
of her childhood’—diminuendo here—- 
“thinking of the past and her wandering 
son. The Count will make yah to laugh 
—he will make yah to cry. Listen to 
those silvah tones. An educational fea- 
chah, enjoyed by old as well as by 
young— 

“Come one, come all, and let these 
incom-par-ahul en-ta-tain-ers while away 
the weary aftahnoon foh yah. One dime, 
the one-tenth part of a dollar, admits 
yah to one and all—one and _ all”— 
rattling change in his hand suggestively 
—‘“yah will never regret it, yah will 
never forget it—see them all, folks and 
peepul—just as pictured on that bannah 
up theah—” 

Thus Gene Milton, “out. in front,” 
while the freaks behind did their best 
to live up to his glowing word pictures, 
and Heinrich, blushing to the roots of 
his hair, as he occasionally caught 
snatches of what the spieler was saying 
about him, sang and sang, willingly and 
cheerfully, and with all his strength. 
So pleased was he with the thought 
that at last he was a worker, a wage 
earner, no matter how odd his occupa- 
tion, that while the continued tension 






At Swope’s, a multitude of distinctive styles for every summer purpose and 
occasion—each ina variety that permits full play for 


individual taste and preference. 





OLIVE AT 1O”ST 


he was hardly conscious of his parched 
throat, his smarting eyes. and his dumb- 
ly aching brain. But toward nine o'clock, 
when the attendance was growing a lit- 
tle slack and the tent quieter, he knew 
that he was thoroughly exhausted. The 
new and trying experience of the day 
had been too much. He sank into his 
little chair and buried his face in his 
hands. Yet in spite of his weariness, 
he was intensely happy. He had earned 
two dollars for Bertha. He had taken 
his place in the workaday world. He 
was a man. 

Suddenly he heard a cry, a cry throb- 
bing with joy, “Heinrich, mein Hein- 
rich,” 

Startled, he looked up, and Bertha 
stood looking down upon him, her eyes 
alight, a beaming smile of relief upon 
her face. In an instant she had leaned 
over the side of the pit and clasped him 
in her arms. “What made you run away 
from me, your own sister?” 

“How did you know that I was here?” 

“Ah, you fine one, you thought to 
keep it from me where you were.” She 
shook a finger at him. “But when I got 
those splendid two dollars, I saw on the 
envelope, what was it?—Indian Peach 
Circus and Wild West? Such a name! 
From that I understood all, and so I 
came quickly as I could here. But lis- 
ten, I have good news. Carl has sold 
that grandfather's watch and joined that 
music union. Already he has back his 
old job at the theatre. 
be so happy and you shall work no 
more.” Bertha took him by the hand. 
“Come, Baby has been calling for you 
all évening.” 

Heinrich gently drew back his hand. 
“I am so glad that Carl has his old job 
back,” he said quietly. “You will have 
no more worry, sister Bertha. How 
happy you will be! But listen,” he con- 
tinued, a hint of a roguish smile light- 
ing up his face, “I am happy also. I 
have a job myself, so I cannot go back, 
you see. Tomorrow you must come to 
visit the Little Spanish Count, and you 
must bring Baby, too.”—From The Bell- 
man (Minneapolis). 
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A Substitute 


“The worship of girlish beauty in this 
country is unprecedented,” said David 
Belasco. “Look at the magazines—a 
pretty girl on every cover. Look at the 
ads—-nothing but pretty girls. Go to the 
theatre—it’s a girl show. Yes, the pretty 
girl is worshiped, but she remains un- 
spoiled. I heard the other day about 
an elderly millionaire banker who pro- 
posed to a pretty girl in the surf at 
Palm Beach. ‘Think,’ said the old ras- 
cal, ‘think of the automobiles and pearls 
and saddle horses a rich husband could 
give you.’ The girl looked at him criti- 
cally. ‘Oh, a rich father would do just 
as well,’ she said. ‘Marry mamma’.” 

oh oh of . 
Paging the Dog 

When a bellhop breezed through the 
lobby of the hotel whistling loudly the 
manager pounced on him. “Don’t you 
know it’s against the rules for an em- 
ploye to whistle while on duty?” he de- 
manded sternly. “Ain’t whistling,” pro- 
tested the boy, “I’m paging Mrs. Jones’ 
dog.” 





And we shall . 
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Actors’ Unions 


PRESENT turmoil in the theatrical pro- 
fession shows one thing very clearly, and 
that is, that while actors may be artists, 
they are not above being affected by 
what the world knows as. industrial 
unrest. -Actors of the two great theatri- 
cal centers, New York and London, 
have been in open conflict with the 
theatrical managers, and the outstand- 
ing fact of the situation is that, although 
the matters,in dispute in London and 
New York are not identical, the actors, 
in securing fair consideration for their 
demands, have been forced into organ- 
ized effort. P 

That artists—and actors, good or bad, 
must be so classed if only to see this 
affair in its true light—are adopting the 
methods made familiar by labor union- 
ism is a fact to measure progress with. 
Actors, as artists, have not been con- 
sidered, have not considered them- 
selves, in the same class. with organized 
labor. It is no disparagement to Labor 
or actors to admit that they are not. 
The professional capabilities, aims, and 
conditions of the actors are by nature 
differentiated from those common to the 
trades and crafts of labor unionists; 
the point which they have in common is 
that, confronted by highly developed 
organization, such as is exemplified in 
the case of the actors by the theatrical 
managers, individuals find their only 
effective recourse in organization, like- 
wise. And, in this, actors are merely 
the advance guard, it seems, of many 
others in the professional classes. For 
those classes, loath to depart in any de- 
gree from the individualism which they 
naturally prize, have held off with res- 
pect to organization until the improve- 
ments won by Labor through the union 
movement and its federation have 
proved an irresistible object lesson. It 
used to seem incredible that school- 
teachers, for instance, would ever find 





it necessary to organize in order to 


secure fair pay and fair working con- 
ditions, but when the teachers of some 
cities discovered that their garbage col- 
lectors, aided by labor union affiliations, 
were getting better wages than the 
teachers, and were in line to obtain 
more favorable pension consideration 
than teachers could hope for, the 
teachers. began to see the word “Organ- 
ize” writ large. To say it another 
way, they discovered, at length, what 
the entire social body usually referred 
to as “the middle class” is beginning 
to find out, that in a highly organized 
world he is a rare individual indeed 
who can hope to get his rights unless 
by joint action with others situated and 
equipped like himself. 

Yet the American actors have struck 
a new note in organization. They have 
improved their situation already, with- 
out yielding up their professional in- 
dividualism. As a class they have kept 
themselves distinct from labor union- 
ism. And herein is that which makes 
their contest with the managers typi- 
cally worth watching. The actors main- 
tain that they do not need to adopt the 
methods of labor unionists, to the ex- 
tent of declaring strikes or stipulat- 
ing all such detail as hours of effort, 
pay, and time off. So they have called 
their organization the Actors’ Equity 
Association, evidently meaning thereby 





to secure fair play without subjecting 
either the effort or the emolument of 
artists to the fixed measures that have 
been held to be better comportable with 
the effort of machinists or tradesmen or 
any other of those now familiarly in- 
cluded among the labor unionists. Yet 
the thing to be noted is that while the ac- 
tors start with a wish for differentiation, 
they tend to be drawn inevitably to labor 
union methods in proportion as their 
demands for fair play are not complied 
with. That is to say, they have so far 
been able to secure desired improve- 
ment in their conditions of employment 
on the basis of the equity of their de- 
mands, backed by the fact that the 
people making the demands were organ- 
ized to make them unitedly; but the 
actors have always held over the man- 
agers, at times of conflict, the purpose 
to go the full length of a strike in case 
the managers, on their part, should be 
willing to forsake all professional con- 
siderations and put their relations with 
actors frankly on the basis of com- 
mercialism. It is interesting that, with 
all the organization of the theater, in 


a fashion that has notoriously sacri- © 


ficed its art in favor of box office re- 
ceipts so far as managers are con- 
cerned, managers as well as actors have 
shrunk from a frank avowal that the 
box office, and not the play, was the 
thing. 

Two years ago the actors in the United 
States were able to put an end to the 
crying injustice of unlimited free re- 
hearsals and the offhand substitution of 
a cheap actor for a high-salaried artist 
as soon as ever a much-rehearsed play 
should be past the terrors of first-night 
criticism. They won on the equity 
basis then. Now they hope, in a simi- 
lar way, to secure further improve- 
ment by a uniform contract so far as 
concerns such things as the number of 
performances constituting a week, extra 
pay for extra performances, and half 
pay for excess periods of rehearsal. 
These things smack more and more of 
the detail ordinarily emphasized by the 
labor unions, and the similarity is 
heightened by the threat of the actors, 


if need be, to organize the acting pro- - 


fession as a “closed shop.” But it is 
significant that the managers, now as 
heretofore, lay stress on the incongruity 
of such a demand with an artistic pro- 
fession. It involves, they say, “such an 
abandonment of the actor’s standing and 
dignity that they cannot believe,” among 
other things, evidently, that the actor, 
in order to uphold the traditions of his 
profession, will not submit to perform 
his part on a Sunday and a holiday, per- 
haps, in addition to the regular evenings 
and matinees, without anything more 
remunerative than applause, while the 
manager gets the benefit of box office 
receipts for the extra performances. 

Art is certainly face to face with 
trade. Whether it can maintain itself 
with the methods of the artist is a 
question. That it has not been indecent 
to organize for the sake of equity seems 
to be already established, however. For 
organization has merely given tangible 
effect to one of the finest instincts of 
the actor’s profession; that is, the in- 
stinct of highest and lowest to sacrifice 
himself, if need be, in order that the 
rest shall not be imposed upon.—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 
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The above “glad” on the Phiz of 
the Individual (just after having 
been advised by the police of a 
burglary at his residence domicile) 
is there, perhaps, because of his 
having heeded the “Sure” in 
Insurance and the “Serve” in 
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Development Bre tg 
tional and other activities in a manner 


Quoting, not in words but in a general reflecting credit not only upon the city 
way, the ideas of a St. Louis man, who put upon the state at large. 
| is in closest touch with local building was 
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|| Operations, it is a most opportune time 
| to give voice to the words of an optimist. Archibald Marshall 
jackets than the contents of the works 


| Mr. Albert B. Groves, architect, freely By Misery & Renaon 
MURCH BROS. | 
7 a | 
| 
| As a consequence, in the estimation of 
, ‘ piooigll hey warm up. The jacket of Mr. Archi- 


states that there is no outlook for any 
: y I || Mr. Groves, why delay operations in St. : x ahs 
C O N S R U C IO N ty O e | = es y OF yald Marshall's latest book, “The Clin- 
i} Louis, one of the country’s greatest 





Makers of bhook-jackets should be 
proud to sign their product, so much 
nore frequently entertaining are the 


great drop in the cost of building mate- 
tons and Others” (Dodd, Mead Co., 


rials, with the possible exception of pip- 
ing, radiators and boilers. 

New York), a collection of nine stories, 
adorns his every tale. 


cities? 
The achievements in the past show 


our development, and this development = . 
hei a a First we have the maker of this jacket 
las not been attained through waiting 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS | upon hespe occasion t6 forsee to the saying: “Not to read Archibald Marshall 

nowadays is considered bad form by 
those who keep abreast of the times in 
the literary world.” Now, that assertion 
has the seeming of a veiled threat of 


front, but through action. 
After the general slump throughout 
FOR THE || the country in all building operations, 


owing to war conditions, Mr. Groves me : he liml f | If 
. . : exclusion into th mb rs. 
was instrumental in the consummation clusion into the limbo of lette t 


of one of the initial steps towards the yne déesn’t know Marshall, if one doesn’t 


McELROY-SLOAN BUILDING | now familiar term “Reconstruction.” In read this his latest book, he is not in it 


short, he drew the plans for the new —is, in fact, no liter’y feller. 
nine-story and basement building now in 
the course of construction at the cor- 
ner of Seventeenth and Washington 
| avenue. 


Marshall is impossible to any reader of 
reviews. It is within my observation 
that those able to keep fully abreast of 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


BUILDING This building was the first structure the times in the literary world do so by 


the review short-cut. So why not say 
St. Louis in the face of war conditions, crowded times, since books, particularly 
, and will be the home of the Central books of fiction, are so prodigiously 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Shoe Company of Kansas City, Mo. plentiful? One really can’t read every- 

The estimated cost of this om mail thing new he should, however abundantly 
structure will reach close to half a he is advised. But that sounds like an 
million dollars. excuse for running in “literary bad 
= Operations of this kind mean em- form;” for sadly I confess that aside 
aii ed _______. ployment for hundreds of this city’s from his “Watermeads,” dipped into and 
craftsmen, and, as it is estimated that left unfinished without regret, I had no 
three-quarters of the cost of building first-hand knowledge of the voluminous 
is the cost of labor, and as there is such Marshall output. Then Mr. Reedy, call- 
a hue and cry about the high cost of '& ™© “a Trollope bug,” sent me “The 


& C 
C r u ] n o- O | n O n living, why not give these men employ- Clintons and Others,” asking me to read 
and report. 


ment? Keep the money in circulation, ; ; ; 
and the cost of living will adjust itself. The book arrived. If there is anything 


of any importance to be attempted in 
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Mr. Groves, it is well to add, simply : =e ; ; 
on rac Ing O. evinces the spirit of many -progressive ‘€-Teading an old book it is to jump into a 
business and professional men. new one. But the jacket of “The Clin- 


It is not unfitting to mention the 
fact that the city’s great wholesale dis- 


tons and Others” permitted no such 
dive. That jacket simply had to be read, 


especially this excerpt from a Mar- 


ICE trict along Washington avenue as well y ewe 
MAIN OFFIC as Locust street is interspersed with shall appreciation by William Lyon 
Phelps, of Yale University: “Where 


buildings designed by Mr. Groves, who, : 
does Mr. Marshall get that  skill— 


a, e e after graduating from Cornell Uni- p 
- Merchants Laclede Building versity, in 1888, spent about four years absent from. English literature since 
‘ ; ei 5 Trollope’s death—of representing ordi- 


. “ * e r ’ Ss 7 ¢ ¢ r C 7 Ss 
in other cities and abroad, coming to St. @TY events ind ordinary characters not 
one of whom is wholly good or wholly 


Louis during the year 1892. He estab- ‘ 
bad, in a way that makes the reader fol- 


PHONE M 2598 lished his own office in this city in 1895, + : 
Re a ol and has been instrumental in the con- '©™ with tense interest every page, un- 





in practical work in architectural offices 





: . willing to skip a word? To read these 
struction of seventeen of our churches, gt , P Ls z wg 
novels is like visiting in a good home. 


the Y. M. C. A. building on Pine street, ‘ 

WAREHOUSES: ta Cision Wisiels “ak Waa Com, If there are any readers who do not like 
pany’s office building, located at Twelfth Mr. Marshall's novels, I am sorry for 
and Locust streets, and the Liberty Bank 
641 7 Columbia Avenue building, and many of the more distinc- That is praise superlative. Diligent old 
tive private residences, notably those of Anthony Trollope, so long the sneer of 
Mr. Breckenridge Jones, Mr. Rolla the illuminated, surely comes into his 


them.” 


Clifton and Wilson Wells, Mr. Charles Parsons Pettus, Own when utilized for the glorification 
not to mention others, as well as many Of a later popular writer. But if there 
of the large industrial plants. is one thing more objectionable in this 


Mr. Groves, briefly, is a St. Louisan world than contemptuous sympathy, I do 
of St. Louis and for St. Louis. Like not know that thing. I neither like nor 
many others, he feels that St. Louis dislike Mr. Marshall’s work in “The 
and the Middle West are now entering Clintons and Others,” neither damn nor 
37 Bremen Avenue into the greatest era of prosperity and praise it. Moreover, I will have none 
commercial development in their history, of William Lyon Phelps’ sorrow 
and that too much cannot be said or wasted on me. If reading this book is 
done to set forth the wonderful prog- like visiting in good homes I shall shun 
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good homes in the future, as smugly 


genteel. As to Marshall’s facility in 
presenting the ordinary he certainly has 
it, as Trollope had. But here compari- 
son ceases. Marshall is to Trollope as 
pallid chalk is to golden cheese. His 
characters are paper dolls, neatly cut out, 
daintily tinted in pastel shades, distinctly 
nice; Trollope’s characters are flesh and 
blood, if too frequently overfattened by 
his runaway pen. But he had genius for 
extracting the extraordinary out of the 
ordinary; he always, even in the in- 
terminable Parliamentary Novels, had a 
story to tell, a good story. In “The 
Warden” and in “Barchester Towers” he 
touched greatness. I find no such touch 
or intimation of it in Marshall’s book 
under discussion. 


To judge of a man’s work by any one 
of his books is manifestly unjust, but a 
book put out in the heydey of a man’s 
yopularity, a book containing nine stories, 
should certainly show the man’s leanings, 
the things of life that interest him, the 
things in which he seeks to interest oth- 
ers. In “The Clintons and Others” Mr. 
Marshall writes extremely politely of 
things potentially important that become 
mere trivialities by his chosen method of 
spreading himself out thin. Reading him 
is like enduring the gossip of a curate 
making a parochial call. Trollope never 
wrote politely. He had too much to tell. 

And so has the maker of the book- 
jacket, quoting from our Best Beloved, 
William Dean Howells, who has had 
many vagarious literary enthusiasms be- 
gotten of exquisite kindness. Thus Mr. 
Howells: “Mr. Marshall is never dull, 
only tranquil. * * * But of course, what 
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is valuable in the work of this agreeable 
artist is his portrayal of character rather 
than types, or events from conditions. 
Things seem to happen naturally and 
events inevitably :” 

Is it heresy to disagree with our Best 
Beloved? Then am I a heretic. I find 
Mr. Marshall in “The Clintons and 
Others” tranquil to exasperation. Of his 
faintly colored characterizations I have 
said I do not find things and events 
seeming really to happen in this book at 
all. Mr. Howells is beguiled by his own 
and beautifully expressed creed of low 
tones into rapture for the toneless. But 
I cheerfully assent to Mr. Marshall’s be- 
ing an “agreeable artist.” If he were 
less agreeable with himself I’d either like 
or dislike him. I can do neither. 


Finally, the book-jacket-maker blush- 
ingly admits tha® these stories are in the 
author’s best vein. That, in a measure, 
should absolve me from the crime of 
judging Mr. Marshall by one book, if his 
latest. I sincerely trust that his earlier 
novels are as fine as this jacket asserts 
and that his future work may be finer. 
But of “The Clintons and Others” 1 
rest my case in the words made immortal 
by the immortal Mr. Toots: “It is of no 
sonsequence—no consequence, whatever.” 
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‘Does this dog growl?” asked the 
lady at the dog dealer’s. “Oh, yes, 
ma’am,” was the answer. “Well, I want 
a dog that doesn’t growl.” “Don’t you 
want something that will growl when 
strangers come around?” “No. My 
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‘Not Strictly Accurate” 


The April 14, 1919, issue of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, read by all educated 
New England, contains a modest article 
entitled: A Correction. It says: 


On the second day of April, 1917, 
the Transcript published the follow- 
ing: 

Lodge’s Formal Statement: 

Senator Lodge’s formal statement ~ 
of the encounter was as follows: 

“T was trying to get away from 
them. They were very violent. I 
said, ‘well, we must agree to differ.’ 

“Then this man, whom I after- 
ward learned was Bannwart, said: 
‘You are a damn coward,’ address- 
ing me personally. I went forward, 
close up to him, and said, ‘You are 
a liar.” He struck me, and I struck 
him. Then the whole party rushed 
at me and pushed me against the 
wall.” 

Senator Lodge now sends word 
that the report so published was 
not correct, and that he issued no 
formal statement, as reported. 


He says that, in fact, the discus- 
sion got rather violent, and state- 
ments were made that the pacifists 
were cowards, and that those voting 

- for a declaration of war were 
cowards. He says that he became 
angered at some of the expressions, 
and in fact struck Bannwart first, 
and was then struck by Bannwart, 
and it was not the fact, as reported, 
that Bannwart struck him first. 

We, of course, accept the Sena- 
tor’s statement, and regret that we 
should have published anything 
which was not strictly accurate, and 
report this correction in justice to 
Bannwart. 


This article does not explain why at 
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to have made two years earlier. To those 
who happened to see that “correction” 
it may have seemed merely a magnani- 
mous act. 

The events leading up to it show the 
matter in a different light. April 2, 1917, 
is memorable in American history as the 
day when Congress assembled to hear 
President Wilson’s: war message. Not- 
withstanding the extraordinary news 
value of the main occurrence of this day 
the Transcript in the evening gave one 
and three quarters columns to another 
incident under the following headlines: 

“Lodge Floors Attacker. Boston Paci- 
Aist Strikes Senator from Massachu- 
setts.” The article said:—“The Senator 
was first insulted and then attacked and 
struck in self-defense. On arriving fn 
the Senate Chamber, Senator Lodge was 
made the centre of a curious group to 
whom he smilingly told the story: ‘I 
had no other purpose than to end the 
interview as courteously as I could and 
was doing so when the assault was 
made.’” The “Formal Statement” re- 
ferred to in the “correction” came later 
in the account of the incident. 

The leading editorial of the Transcript 
that night was entitled “Henry Cabot 
Lodge,” 4s if he were the central figure 
of this momentous day. It closed thus: 
—“The above editorial was in the form 
when our Washington despatch was re- 
ceived telling of the attack ‘without 
warning’ on Senator Lodge by a pacifist 
and of the answer. If anything could 
add to the sum of affection and admira- 
tion and sense of obligation felt for the 


husband will atttend to that-—-Yonkers this time Senator Lodge corrected a worthy successor of Daniel Webster 


Statesman. 


“formal statement” which he was alleged 
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Fireproof Factory Building 


eA TO BE ERECTED FOR 


Shoe Company 


LBERT B. GROVES, architect, 
completed plans for the erection of a 
five-story fireproof factory building at 

the northeast corner of Washington avenue 
and Twenty-first street for the McElroy-Sloan 
The site, having a frontage of 75 
feet on Washington avenue, was purchased 
during the week through the Martin-Breitt 
Real Estate Co., under an option obtained 


The building will be used by the Shoe Co. 
for the manufacture of the Billiken Shoes, of 
which it now makes 3500 pair daily at its 
factory at Twenty-first street and Lucas ave- 
The new factory will give the company 
an additional capacity of 5000 to 6000 pairs 
of shoes daily, which will be the largest output 
of children’s shoes in the country. 
The McElIroy-Sloan Co., which was established in 1914, has 


made tremendous strides each 


gain of more than $1,000,000. 


JOHN W. CRADDOCK, President 
WARREN F. McELROY, Vice-President 
W. M. SLOAN, General Manager 

J. F. DYER, Secretary 
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in St. Louis 


This beautiful, nine story building is 
nearing completion. It is being 
erected for us to contain every facil- 
ity and convenience to enable us 
quickly and efficiently to handle our 
orders. 
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Central Shoe Company 


Moves to The World’s Greatest 
Central Shoe Market 


July 1, 1919 


We will locate in St. Louis, the 
country’s greatest Shoe Market, be- 
cause our growth demands that we 
take advantage of the wonderfully 
central facilities of that city in con- 
nection with our trade in all localities, 
because we want to be closer to the 
ten large factories that produce our 
shoes and because St. Louis is the 
logical point, all told, from which to 
conduct the expansion that we can 
see ahead of us. 


Central Shoe Company 
MANUFACTURERS 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Until July 1st 
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There is constant need of a beverage that is also a tonic-- \ 


that refreshes and vitalizes young and old. 
JUST SUCH A DRINK IS 


AMBER 


Non-IntoxicarTinc 


America’s Best Cereal Beverage 


Rich in flavor. The most delightful and healthful soft 
drink. The ideal family beverage. 


THE INDEPENDENT BREWERIES COMPANY 
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the Commonwealth, the news of the 
forenoon would supply the addition.” 

The next day (April 3, 1917) the 
Transcript had another article on the 
subject under the heading: “Nation Ap- 
plauds Lodge.” It said:—‘Alexander 
Bannwart will not be prosecuted by the 
Senator, to the disappointment of many 
of his admirers who urge the severest 
punishment. He is unwilling to waste 
time on the Boston pacifist. Senator 
Lodge will pay him no further atten- 
tion.” 

On April 3, 1917, the Boston Herald 
had over three columns on the Lodge- 
Bannwart incident. It stated that “seven 
pacifist lobbyists had assaulted Senator 
Lodge. Mr. Lodge’s first assailant was 
Alexander Bannwart. As soon as blows 
passed Bannwart was re-enforced by a 
woman, a minister of the gospel, and 
four other males. When the pacifists 
were finally routed by Mr. Lodge, as- 
sisted by three clerks and a Western 
Union messenger, Bannwart, his face 
streaming with blood, was led to a police 
station where he was charged with as- 
sault. Senator Lodge appeared soon 
after in the Senate Chamber and was 
warmly congratulated by his brother 
Senators” Editorially, under the head- 
ing “The Attack on Mr. Lodge,” the 
Herald said: “No one could think of 
comparing Alexander Bannwart with 
Brooks, the assailant of Charles Sum- 
ner. Happily the attack in this case is 
far less serious.” 

The Herald continued the next day in 
its news. columns: “When _ Senator 
Lodge was not busy listening to the 
statement that he was the man who put 
the fist in pacifist, he was reading con- 
gratulatory telegrams from all over the 
country. Samples are: ‘I raise my hat 
to the finest gentleman from the grand 


old State of Massachusetts. Bland, 
Maryland. ‘Your prompt rebuke to 
that insolent miscreant was a_ timely 


warning to the whole odious tribe that 
an American Senator is not to be in- 
timidated. Burke et al, Seattle.’ ‘No 
note this time, thank God. Hull and 
thirteen others, Boston,’ ” 

On April 5, 1917, the Worcester Tele- 
gram said: “A United States Senator 
called from his room, then called a 
coward, and, without warning, slugged, 
was no watchful waiter.” 

These quotations show how far and 
wide the incident had been published 
and how brave the Senator and how 
contemptible his assailant had been made 
to appear. The conclusion is also in- 
evitable that Senator Lodge or his office 
must have given out the congratulatory 
telegrams with full knowledge of the 
impressions of the incident current 
throughout the country. 

The Boston Herald of April 5, 1917, 
said editorially: “The episode: in the 
corridor, so disgraceful to the insignifi- 
cant Bannwart, has only served to ac- 
centuate the high place which our Senior 
Senator holds in the esteem and affec- 
tion of his large and loyal constituency.” 

The “pacifists” had meanwhile given 
facts substantially as Senator Lodge in 
the “Correction” two years later now 
gives them. Their statement was only 
ridiculed. The Herald of April 4, 1917, 
“Senator Lodge denies the ac- 
curacy of this account.” How little 
headway in presenting their case these 


said: 
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“pacifists” could make is indicated by the 
promptitude and absence of qualms with 
which Senator Lodge’s colleague, Sena- 
tor Weeks, published the following 
categorical statement: “The unprovoked 
and disgraceful attack on Senator Lodge 
has a far greater significance than an 
attack on an individual.” 


While Senator Lodge was being con- 
gratulated, the “insignificant” Bannwart 
was released on bail through three 
women taking pity on him. And the 
incident was gradually forgotten by the 
public. 

Bannwart, however, did not forget the 
injustice or fail to let Senator Lodge 
know the effect of it. On May 12, 1917, 
he wrote the Senator as follows and 
thus gave him an opportunity to rectify 
the false and damaging impression: 


My Dear Senator Lodge: 

I have let our little affair rest 
till the immediate uproar was over 
as to the actual facts, viz.:' that the 
statement that came out apparently 
from you and a man of your promi- 
nence was extremely injurious to 
me. 

I feel there can be no question 
as to the actual facts, viz: that the 
discussion while doubtless annoying 
to you because of your difference 
of conviction was nevertheless en- 
tirely respectful up to the point 
when you said: ‘All those working 
for peace are cowards.’ Thereupon 
I retorted, ‘It’s the war party who 
are cowards.’ You then became 
angered and cried, ‘You are a 
damned liar.’ Whereupon I replied, 
‘I might return the compliment.’ 
Immediately you struck without 
warning and I returned the blow. 

I feel that your sense of justice 
should impel you to confirm that 
this is a correct statement of the 
regretable affair, because, while we 
both in the heat of passion may 
have done what neither of us is 
particularly proud of, you are in- 
capable in cold blood of allowing 
a fellow mortal to be, perhaps irre- 
parably, injured by permitting a bad 
matter to appear infinitely worse 
than it is. 

Trusting you will welcome this 
opportunity to testify to the truth, 
I am, 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) ALEXANDER BANNWART. 
To this appeal to Senator Lodge the 

following: reply was given: 


May 14, 1917. 

H. C. Lopce, Chairman, 

E. T. Crark, Clerk, United States 
Senate Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

Dear Sir: 

Senator Lodge has received your 
letter of May 12th and has directed 
me to state that your version of 
what was said when you called at 
his office is an erroneous one and 
not in accordance with the actual 
facts. 

Very truly yours, 
p. .. CLARK. 
Private Secretary. 
Mr. ALEXANDER BANNWART, 
323 Seaver St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

On Saturday, April 12, 1919, two years 
later and two days before the unex- 
plained “Correction” appeared in the 
Transcript the following news item was 
published in the Boston Herald: “Lodge 
defends Suit Monday. Bannwart Wants 
$20,000 Damages from the Senator. The 
suit against Mr. Lodge has three counts 
—one for alleged assault, one in which 
he alleges Lodge had him arrested and 
locked up in Station 8, Washington, and 
one in which he asserts Lodge made 





We Should Worry When It Rains 


There’s nothing like a driving rain to show up poor top materials. It 
makes no difference to us how hard it rains. We know that every top we 
build will stand the weather for we use only guaranteed top materials. 


Painting 


Bring your car to us now and let us paint it. 
new” look that will delight you. Our reasonable charges for quality work 
will appeal to you, too. 


We'll give it a “brand- 


Summer Necessities 


REED AUTO SUNSHADE: Did you ever drive west on Lindell 
on a hot summer afternoon with “Old Sol” burning out the back of your 
eye-balls? If so, you'll appreciate the wonderful convenience of this 
sunshade. At night, it breaks up the glare from bright headlights. Easy 
to put on. Sightly in appearance. 


Tonneau Wind Shield 


The J. H. Tonneau shield is a rear seat shield for your car. It en- 
ables you to enjoy all the pleasures of open car riding with the comforts 
of a closed car. Enables the parties in the rear seat to enjoy a comfort- 
able ride. No wind, no dust, no goggles. 


Vehicle Top & Supply Co. 


3414-16-18 Lindell Avenue 


























LEPPERT-ROOS 
FUR CO. 


809 WASHINGTON AVE. 


Established Since 1867 








| 
| The present is the logical time for the 
| economic purchasers of Furs to make 
the most choice selections prior to the 
| Fall rush. All purchases madeat this 
time will be stored free of charge. 


| Call on us and let us show you the 
LAST WORD in FURS. 


Let us call for your Furs and store 
them for the Summer in our Modern 
Cold Storage Vaults. 


Have your Furs remodeled or repaired 
NOW and take advantage of our Reduced 


Summer Rates. 


Main 5377—BOTH PHONES—Central 1177 
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false and malicious statements against 
him.” Bannwart, having failed in his 
appeal to the Senator, had appealed to 
the courts and after the law’s delay 
(doubly long in the case of a United 
States Senator with the Senate in ses- 
sion almost continuously), the oppres- 
sor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
the case was to be heard immediately. 

The next day (Sunday, April 13, 1919) 
the following news item appeared in the 
Herald: “Bannwart-Lodge Suit Settled. 
The terms of settlement are not dis- 
closed.” 

The “Correction” appeared in the 
Transcript the following day (April 14, 
1919) and was clearly part of the set- 
tlement. It appeared nowhere else and 
was so niggardly and, unexplained, was 
so meaningless that few readers saw 
and understood it. Yet, accepting Senator 
Lodge’s denial of the “formal statement” 
attributed to him, and disregarding the 
story which he was reported to have 
told “smilingly” in the Senate, and dis- 
regarding his reported denial of the ac- 
curacy of the story told by the “paci- 
fists,” the facts actually established are 
significant. In the “disgraceful” episode 
of April 2, 1917, Senator Lodge was in 
’ fact the assailant, striking his constitu- 
ent in the face when he himself had not 
been struck. Before striking he had be- 
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gun the personalities, unless indeed the 
“nacifists” had called themselves cow- 
ards. He allowed to be _ published 
all over the country stories most damag- 
ing to Bannwart, though these stories 
were the opposite to the truth. He re- 
ceived without evidence of compunction 
congratulations both from his fellow 
Senators and from persons in widely 
scattered sections of the country. He 
did not correct his colleague, Senator 
Weeks, in the latter’s contribution to the 
prevailing injustice. He allowed his 
secretary to turn down Bannwart’s 
private appeal for justice. He let Bann- 
wart remain in disgrace for over two 
years. Then he admitted the truth, not 
voluntarily, but only when the courts of 
justice were about to open. His final 
admission was so tardy, so vague, so 
small that Bannwart will hardly benefit 
by it, nor will Senator Lodge himself, 
if the matter drops, be badly hurt. 
—From The New Republic. 
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“From what you tell me, Sam, you 
have been a busy man all your life.” 
“Yes, sah; yes, sah:” “You've done a 
great deal in your time and day, Sam, 
I guess.” “Yes, sah. Dat is, I’s done a 
good lot in mah day, but it was in de 
boss’ time, sah.”—Yonkers 


Statesman, drink just as well out of the bottle!” 






MIRROR 
Mean 


The record in meanness is well estab- 
lished by the lady who called at the 
local shop in a country village in Eng- 
land and gave a small—very small— 
order for goods, including a ha’p’orth of 
cat’s meat. The shopkeeper was mut- 
tering angry words to himself half an 
hour later as he made up the order, when ; 
a flurried and breathless maidservant orchids to her. 
dashed into the place. “H-h-have you WepnespAy.—Takes sweet, young, 
sent off Mrs. Grableigh’s things yet?” Pretty stenographer to the movies. Holds 
she gasped. “Just doing ’em,” snapped her hand during the show. 
the grocer, as he struggled with a sea of | THURsDAY.—Takes dinner with mar- 
parcels. “Oh, thank goodness!” gasped Married woman he might have married, 
the girl. “Then don’t send the cat’s She nearly elopes with him. 
meat. The cat’s just caught a sparrow.” Fripay.—Plays roulette all night, win- 
ning several hundred dollars. With his 

; cronies demonstrates the fact that, to 
To See Double those who know the ways of the wicked 

They were on their honeymoon, and world, Prohibition has no terrors. . 
were spending it amidst the mountains SaturpAy.—Dances with all the debu- 
of Colorado. Nearly every day they at- tantes and young married women at 
tempted to climb to a fresh height. the country club, and breaks eight hearts, 
“There!” exclaimed the wife, when she Sunpay.—Spends a quiet evening in 
had finished panting, “we have tramped his apartment, cutting coupons from Lib- 
all this distance to admire this beauti- -erty bonds. 
ful view, and we have forgotten the pyow Hep REALLY Spenps His Evenrncs 
glasses!” “Never mind, darling,” re- 
plied he, taking a small flask out of his 
pocket. “There’s no one about. We can 


The Bachelor's Evenings 


(AccorpInGc To His Marriep FRIENDS) 
MonpAy.—Takes blonde to dinner jp 
Bohemian restaurant. Dances on table 
with her. Vamps three other women, 
TueEspAy.—Is member of box party at 
theater to see famous woman star who 
is crazy about him. Throws bouquet of 
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Monpay.—Eats dinner alone in arm- 
chair joint, cusses the waiter, and goes 
home early and to bed, as there is noth- 
ing else to do. 





Tuespay.—Asks three women to go 





his present 


States. 








Mercan 


Meeting the New Banking Needs of 
Modern Business 


N these days of commercial transition and 
reconstruction many a business man finds 
that his financial connections are unsuited to 


changed requirements. 


If this is the case with you—if, for any reason 
whatever, your present banking accommodations 
are not such as fully meet your needs or your oe 
approval—confer with us. 


We offer you banking facilities of the highest 
order; the services of a trained organization that 
will work with you and for you, endeavoring at 
all times and in all possible ways to make your 
interests our interests. 


We can render you the best of commer- 
cial banking service with correspondents 
in all the principal cities of the United 


tile 


to the theatre with him, and is turned 
down by all of them. Spends uncom- 
fortable evening alone at comic opera. 

WEDNESDAY.—Goes to the movies 
with another bachelor. Quarrels with 
companion over the age at which a man 
is too old to get married. 

TuurspAy.—Takes dinner with hus- 
band of woman he tried to marry. Finds 
husband so happy and prosperous it 
makes him sick. 

Fripay.—Plays penny ante with a few 
other old scouts, and loses forty-two 
cents. 

SaTuRDAY.—Leaves country club early 
in the evening, after unsatisfactory day 
at golf, as he doesn’t know any of the 
new dances. 

SunpAy.—Decides it is a dreary old 
world and goes to bed early, as there 
is nothing else to do.—From New York 
Life. 
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Coming Shows 


The Six Musical Nosses, “In Harmony 
Land,” will lead the vaudeville attractions at 
the Grand Opera House the week starting 
Monday. beautiful women and _ two 
men execute pretty melodies upon various in- 
struments. The scenery represents a gala day 
in an old Spanish city and the costumes are 
very attractive. Jim McWilliams, a young 
college graduate, offers exceptionally clever 
impersonations of prominent piano  virtu- 
osi. The Pearson ‘Trio provide an ‘“‘acro- 
batic dancing and piano novelty de luxe.” 
Other attractions will be Mitchell and Mitch, 
comedy, music and songs; Mack and Velmar, 
“The Act Unique”; Swan and Swan, dancing 
jugglers; May Marvin, in a league of her own 
melodies; Albert Johnson, blackface comedian; 
Bimbo and James, comedy acrobats; the Ani- 
mated Weekly, Town Topics, Ditmar Animal 
Pictures, and Mutt and Jeff and other com- 
edies. 


Four 


Company eae 


SS Su. 5 Government 


“No more the genial popping of the 
champagne cork.” ‘A tangible sign of 
wealth.” “Just so. But we can still 
have the melodious detonation of the 
exploding automobile tire.’”—Cleveland 
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Marts and Money 


Motor, steel and equipment issues are 
the principal attractions on the Stock 


Exchange. There's delirious talk about 
their values and dividend possibilities, 
People who hesitated to buy Studebaker 
common at 45 some time ago are now 
shameless purchasers at 107, though the 
quarterly dividend rate still is $1 a share. 
General Motors common, which. was as 
high as 900 three years ago, is held at 
209, as compared with 118% last Jan- 
uary. Quite respectable advances can 
be noted also in the prices of Overland 
and Maxwell certificates. The rush for 
the latter was intensified by reports of 
another automobile 
Of course it 


consolidation with 
concern, the Chalmers Co. 
is regarded as certain that stockholders 
of the companies of this class will be 
given delectable surprises in the next 
three or six months. Concerning the 
Studebaker Corporation we are _in- 
formed that its present volume of busi- 
ness is more than 100 per cent in ex- 
cess of that of a year ago. 

Steel common has been lifted to 109 
—a new top since January 1. The latest 
volume of buying witnessed to the ex- 
istence of an extraordinarily great num- 
ber of short contracts. Interesting ad- 
ditional gains were recorded likewise by 
virtually all other steel companies. News 
relating to the steel trade is encouraging. 
It is stated that prices are firm and that 
demand is growing larger right along. 
Some of the independent producers are 
credited with statements to the effect 
that they may advance their price-cards 
before September. Of especially au- 
spicious significance is the broadening 
inquiry for structural steel. 

The quotation for copper has receded 
about one-quarter of a cent, it now be- 
ing 16%. This notwithstanding the 
quoted values of nearly all copper stocks 
indicate further important improvement, 
ranging from one to four points. The 
current figure for Anaconda is 7034, as 
against 56% last February. That for 
Inspiration shows an advance from 424% 
to 5914 for the same period. It’s a note- 
worthy fact that this stock is now on 
a higher dividend basis ($6 per annum) 
than Anaconda ($4 per annum). The 
latter company owns 250,000 shares of 
Inspiration stock. 

American Car and Foundry common is 
quoted at 104, the highest price on rec- 
ord. The minimum in 1918 was 68%. De- 
mand is broadened by sanguine esti- 
mates of the company’s earnings and 
hopes of a still better dividend rate be- 
fore long. The existing rate of $8 per 
annum was established in 1917. Specula- 
tors @ la hausse are not forgetful of the 
great potential inquiry for new equip- 
ment. The needs are pressing and can- 
not much longer be postponed without 
grave injury to the nation’s economic in- 
terests. 

Baldwin Locomotive, a non-dividend 
payer, was up to 104% lately—absolute 
maximum. The stock is a mystifying 
proposition, despite glamorous gossip 
about earnings and book-value. For 
1918 the company reported a final sur- 
plus of $1,852,295, as against $6,905,- 








722 for 1917. The total surplus on De- 
cember 31, 1919, was $1,907,642. Noth- 
ing to brag about in these figures. But 
the speculators persist in their faith in 
Baldwin common, and it’s not improb- 
able that they may hit it right finally. 
Judging by official utterances, the 
Mercantile Marine Co. will be dissolved 
at a not distant date. It is intimated 
that Government taxation is the de- 
cisive factor in the transaction. There 
are hints, also, about the adverse char- 
acter of marine labor legislation, enact- 
ed three or four years ago—the LaFol- 
lette Act in especial. Stockholders have 
been asked to approve on June 16 the 
proposed sale of assets and vessels of 
British subsidiaries to the British Gov- 
ernment for $135,000,000. Thus far 
President Franklin has been rather non- 
committal in respect to talk of organ- 
ization of a new corporation after com- 
pletion of the sale of British ships. Mer- 
cantile Marine common is rated at 45 
and preferred at 1222 at this moment. 
The recent high marks were 52 and 125, 
respectively. With regard to the pre- 
ferred stock, Wall Street feels fairly 


confident that liquidation should net at © 


least $125, but there’s great confusion of 
minds concerning the probable returns to 
common stockholders. The 1918 re- 
port has not yet been published. In 
1917, the company earned $11,753,509, 
equal to $22.72 on the preferred shares. 
Approximately 60 per cent still remains 
due on account of unpaid dividends. 

Amsterdam reports declines, in all 
shipping stocks, on account of fears of 
bitter British competition. 

There has been rather lugubrious opin- 
ionation by two or three prominent 
parties who lately returned from Eu- 
rope. Particularly impressive were the 
utterances of Frank A. Vanderlip, pres- 
ident of the National City Bank. Wall 
street refused to be frightened, how- 
ever. It feels persuaded, seemingly, 
that the worst has been seen, and that 
the process of economic regeneration is 
already at work, at least in the western 
part of Europe. Relative to the peace 
treaty, majority opinion is that Ger- 
many’s signature will be affixed at an 
early date, because she cannot really af- 
ford to pursue any other course under 
prevailing conditions. 

On the Cotton Exchange the ratifica- 
tion of the preliminary peace pact is 
awaited with poorly suppressed impa- 
tience. For Germany is expected to be 
a heavy buyer of the fleecy stuff as soon 
as the trade barriers have been re- 
moved. It is admitted, though, that Ger- 
man demand cannot possibly be as liberal 
as it was before the war, when Teu- 
tonic spindles numbered almost 12,000,- 
000. About 2,000,000 spindles were in 
Alsace-Lorraine and Upper _ Silesia. 
Changing estimates of German and Aus- 
trian requirements, plus untoward cli- 
matic conditions in the South, are re- 
sponsible for extreme fluctuations every 
few days in the staple’s values. It is 
plain, though, that the bear element is 
not inclined to be very aggressive in 
present circumstances. 

After setting new minimum records, 
both French and Italian drafts registered 
smart recoveries; the latest figures are 
6.28 francs and 8.10 lire, respectively. 
There can scarcely be any doubt that 
the improvement is the result of re 
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Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1,000,000 Deposits $17,000,000 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 




















Savings Accounts opened nearly thirty 
years ago with the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company at Fourth and Pine 
Streets are still on its books. Why not 
use this Company for your funds? 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 











Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 
‘‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 

310 N. EIGHTH STREET BOND DEPARTMENT 




































































































Announcing the Opening of Our 


WOMEN’S 
HOSIERY 
DEPARTMENT 


We have gathered a most beautiful collection of novelties 
as well as staples from the best manufacturers in 
the world, ranging in prices from 


Women’s black thread silk 
lace hose, 

$3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00 
a pair 


Also fancy lace effects in fine 
French Hosiery, 
$5.00 to $8.50 a pair. 


$1.50 to $8.50 


Full fashioned thread silk at 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 


a pair in black, white, pearl, 


taupe, cordivan, Russian Calf, 
Field Mouse, Mode, Bronze, 
and all desirable Shades. 



















An opening special in Women’s silk hosiery in plain, 
also dropped stitched, black, cordivan and navy, per pair $1 50 

























Your inspection of this department will be appreciated. 































The Problem Solved— 
“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT”’ 


*CICARDIS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 
Under Cover and Open Air Winter Garden 
A. J. CICARDI 


EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 

















Are 

you 

going away 
for the 


summer ? 


Instruct 
Circulation Department 
to have 
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follow you. 











medial measures on the part of power- 
ful financiers, who have been given to 
understand that the grave derangement 
in foreign exchanges exerts disquieting 
political influences in the affected coun- 
tries. In consequence of. the tumultu- 
ous proceedings on the Stock Exchange, 
the price of memberships has risen to 
$90,000, as compared with $34,000 in the 
autumn of 1914. There’s some conjec- 
ture as to whether the limit on member- 
ship shouldn’t be raised, in view of the 
tremendous business. The present 1,100 
members would hardly raise objection if 
their number were to be increased to 
1,200. June dividend and interest pay- 
ments are placed at $169,387,000, against 
$189,803,000 for the like month in 1918. 
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Finance in St. Louis. 


Business is broad and brisk in the lo- 
cal market for securities. It is remi- 
niscent of bull markets of the 1905-09 


period, and proportionate, relatively con- 
sidered, to the great volume of trans- 
actions on the Exchange in New York. 
Lately, industrials were again strikingly 
to the fore. About three hundred shares 
of Fulton Iron & Steel common were 
sold at 57 to 57.50; three hundred and 
twenty Press Brick preferred, at 38 to 
39; two hundred and eighty-five of the 
common, at 6.50 to 7; one hundred and 
twenty-five National Candy common, at 
2.75-83; fifty of the first preferred, 
at 107.50; forty-five Wagner Electric, 
at 172 to 173; one thousand Marland 
Refining, at 6.50 to 6.6214; ten Certain- 
teed common, at 40.50; sixty Ely-Wal- 
ker common, at 146, and twenty first 
preferred, at 107.50. The second pre- 
ferred stock of this company is quoted 
at about 90, the highest in a long time. 
In the banking department, also, trading 
continues quite lively. Latest records 
include sales as follows: twenty Bank 
of Commerce at 139; twenty-five Mer- 
cantile Trust, at 352; twenty-five Third 
National, at 300; six Mechanics-Ameri- 
can, at 320, and ten Boatmen’s Bank, 
at 13.75. At 300, Third N. indicates a 
gain of $50 in recent months. Me- 
chanics shows an advance of about $75. 
The passing of- the Laclede Gas Com- 
mon dividend of $7 per annum brought 


no further serious loss in the stock’s 
quotation. It had been discounted for 
some time. Officially, it is attributed to 
high cost of producing gas. 


Closing Quotations. 






Stocks. 
Mechanics-Am. National ............ 
St. Louis Union Trust....... 
United Railways pfd... 
United Railways 4s..... 
Fulton Iron com......... 
Certain-teed com................. 
Sa a: ene eae 
EE ae 1 TE Sa ne a 
Ely & Walker com..................... 
Hydraulic P. Brick com... 
Granite-Bimetallic ............... 
Independent Brew. 6s......... 
IISTIONG! CONGY COM coci...ncccescccsecse 
National Candy Ist pfd................ 
National Candy 2d pfd................ 
Chicago Ry. Equipment................ 10 
Elder Mfg. com a 
BEBE TMEU, MEER sctoncekenscssanetentacseosnsscesess 








Answers to Inquiries. 


H. E. McD., Laclede, Mo.—The market 
position of Cuba Cane Sugar common 
has been bettered by encouraging re- 
ports’ concerning company’s finances and 
this year’s production of sugar. It’s 
expected that floating debt will soon be 
reduced to insignificant proportions. 
Buying is stimulated also by hopeful 
reports regarding higher prices for sug- 
ar before long. The current quotation 
of the stock is 3534, indicating a rise of 
about $15 since February. Unless you 
feel satisfied with a modest profit, it 
should be to your interest to retain cer- 
tificate for more substantial profits and 
to take advantage of possible decline of 
a few points by making another pur- 
chase. 


SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis.—Though there 
has been considerable activity in In- 
ternational Nickel in recent days, Wall 
Street is not anticipative of early in- 
crease in the dividend rate, which has 
been 50 cents per quarter since Jan- 
uary 1. The report for the twelve 
months ended March 31, 1919, shows 
$3.22 earned on the $41,834,000 common 
outstanding, against $5.73 for 1917-18. 
The greater demand for alloy steels in- 
sures growing demand for nickel, but 
over against this must be set unfavor- 
able conditions in Europe, high ex- 
change rates, embargoes against im- 
ports, and expectations of important re- 
duction in armaments. However, it 
doesn’t appear unreasonable to look for 
further rise in the stock’s values, say 
to about 34 or 35 at least. The present 
price of 28% is only four points over 
February low mark of 24%. In 1916 
sales were made about 50—on the curb. 


STOCKHOLDER, Muscatine, Ia.—Chino 
Copper is quoted at 40%, against a low 
point of 32% in March. The high 
records in 1918 and 1917 were 47% and 
633%, respectively. Unless price of cop- 
per is raised to 19 cents a pound, a 
higher dividend rate than the present 
75 cents quarterly cannot reasonably be 
looked for. For the first three months 
of 1919 company reported a net oper- 
ating loss of $173,441, based on a carry- 
ing price of 13.04 for copper. Barring 
the unexpected, a severe decline is un- 
likely in stock’s quotation, and you 
would be justified, therefore, in holding 
for additional growth in profits. 

te te oe 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction, “ 
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Do you remember how, s1x months 


a00 the 


ant 
his hands solemnly and said, “Better lay 


loneg-faced individual clasped 


eomething by for the hard times that 
gre sure to follow the closing of the 
war’? And do you remember the lugu- 
brious mutterings of that same individ 
val or his elder brother, some fifteen 
vears ago: “St. Louis will go to the 
dogs when the world’s fair ends. Every 
city that has ever had an exposition has 
suffered a collapse, and the depression in 
St. Louis will be worse than in any 
of the others.” 

Can you recall any such calamity? Do 
you see any evidence that the termina- 
tion of the war has wrought the more 
recently promised havoc? Someone may 
ask: “What is the gauge of the times 

good times, hard times? Is there a 
mercury column that registers the gen- 
eral state of things?” There may be a 
dozen of them; but the surest, the most 
trustworthy of them all, may be pre- 
sented in the words of Dr. D. R. Cal- 
houn when he remarked : 

“The condition of the country is in 
dicated by the way merchants pay their 
bills.” 

You never thought of it before, and 
When trade 


1s good, merchandise finds no rest on 


et it is so simple, so lucid 


the shelves. When there is an abun 
Jance of work, with wages high, every 


member of the family wants something 


new to wear. \\ he Nn crops are good and 


the price ot produce ws away over the 


top. the farmer begins to crave the 


comforts and some of the luxuries 


dwellers in cities. The merchant ts 


likel to order a tresh bill of goods un 
til the last one has been paid for. 

There never was a time in the history 
of the Ely & Walker Dry Goods Com- 
pany when bills were paid as promptl 
as now. And that enormous wholesal 
house, that sells goods from coast to 
coast, needs no assistance from other 
business concerns in the refuting of the 
loosely made statement that the coun 
try is in a bad way. Its trade, which 
amounts to a little under fifty millions 
of dollars yearly, brings the St. Louis 
office into intimate touch with every sec- 
tion of this vast country. If there 1s 
any section where conditions are bad, 
the fact cannot long remain concealed. 

The country merchant used to beg for 
longer time. Now he asks boldly for 
better discounts, because he 1s in no 
need of credit. He has the cash to pay. 
His customers do not “stand him off” 
until next month, because they have the 
cash with which to meet their bills. 
Whether they are farmers or artisans, 
they are making more money than they 
ever made before. Incidentally they are 
paying several times as much for the 
goods they buy as they paid a few years 
ago. What of it? They have the price. 
When times are hard, they do not have 
the price, even for cheap goods. 

There is only one drawback, as the 
Situation presents itself to a great 
wholesale house, with orders crowding 
in from every corner of the United 
States. Like all the great houses of its 
kind, the Ely & Walker house its daily 
confronted with a shortage of goods to 


supply the demand, This is the imme- 


“Made In St. Louis’ Success 


diate and almost the only detrimental 
While the end of the 


struggle seemed far in the future, the 


effect of the war 


manufacturer's first duty was to his 
Government. He could obtain neither 
labor nor material to make the very 
things that ought now to be in his ware- 
house, ready for delivery. 

This is another of the reasons for the 
failure of that commercial collapse that 
was predicted. Factories must operate 
t 
work overtime to get out the goods 


» the fullest capacity, employes must 


for which the merchants and the con- 
sumers are clamoring. Here in St. 
Louis there are fifteen factories op- 
erated by the Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Company in which all manner of things 
are made, from silk stockings to over- 
alls. There are twice as many men and 
women, youths and girls at work in these 
factories as this house employed before 
the outbreak of the war. And they are 
receiving wages they did not dream of 
then 

\What is the effect of this work and 
this pay? The answer is not far to 
seck Better homes for the workers, 
better clothes, better food. This in turn 
makes for prosperity with the landlord, 
the butcher, the grocer, the retail dry 
eoods merchant,—everybody in St. 
Louis. 

There is only one thing that can check 


he growth of the city or the na 


either t 
tional prosperity that envelopes us on 
evel side, and that is—the calamity 
howler, the gloom dispenser, the prog- 
nosticator of evil times. Call him what 
you will, we know his breed only too 
well in St. Louis. We have been dis- 
covering him, the past year, in every 
city and village of the continent. Does 
he want hard times? Of course he does 
not. He thinks the way to keep healthy 
is to dose himself with strong medicine 
and devote most of his energy to hunt- 
ing for physical ills. He thinks the way 
to prevent financial panics is to bury his 
money in the ashpit. 

He is aghast at the sight of the Mis- 
souri or the Kansas farmer, coming into 
town on Sunday in a silk shirt, a neck- 
tie and a good looking suit of clothes. 
This is wasteful extravagance. The 
farmer ought to wear faded blue jeans, 
no matter how much money he is get- 
ting for his hogs. He would be deeply 
pained to know that the silk shirt is 
manufactured in St. Louis, that the Ely 
& Walker factories are sending thou- 
sands of them to the stores in small 
towns where, a few years ago, a silk 
shirt would have been regarded as a 
And it is 
not the boys, returned from the trenches, 


sign of effeminate weakness. 


who are buying them. It is father 
himself. And father is not forgetting 
to take home a pair of silk stockings 
for mother to wear to church. 

There is white linen on the farmer's 
table, and the great, primitive source of 
all our national wealth, the farm, is 
being made attractive to the boys and 
girls. This is one of the direct results 
of the “Made in St. Louis” success, to 
which the Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Company is contributing forty millions 
a year. Is this evidence of hard times? 


| ] 
I should sav not 


You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine ¢gratifi- 
cation. It satisfies thirst. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—-nicknames encourage substitution 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 




















NOTICE— COFFEE AND TEA LOVERS 


UE to the continued rise in coffee prices, we have been obliged to 
advance the price of the popular FAUST INSTANT. The new 
prices will still be more economical than the cost of coffee or tea made in 
the regular way. 
The present 35c size can (small) advances to 40c 
The present 65c size can (medium) advances to 75c 
The present $1.25 size can (large) advances to $1.40 


The size of the can remains unchanged. Thus, the small size can of 
Faust Instant Coffee makes 30 cups, or even 35 cups, as some coffee- 
drinkers prefer it. Under the new scale of prices, each cup of coffee will 
cost only a trifle more than one cent. (Coffee of the same high quality, 


made in the old-fashioned way, costs more than two cents a cup.) 


The medium size can holds twice as much as the small size, while the 
large can contains four times as much. So, by using the large size can 
you cut the cost per cup still further. Just imagine a perfect cup of coffee 
prepared so easily at the cost of a trifle more than one cent. 

With Faust Instant Tea, the cost per cup is almost negligible. The 
small size can produces 100 cups of tea at a cost of less than half a cent a 
cup. The medium size can yields 200 cups and the large size can 400 
cups. So FAUST INSTANT TEA is the cheapest beverage you can 
enjoy. It is equally delicious hot or iced. 

If you have not tried Faust Instant Tea or Coffee, go to your dealer 
at once and get a can of each, and try making your coffee or tea in the 
cup, merely adding boiling water. Make according to directions on can. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO. 
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ISCIPLINE—in the army or out of it— larity of a common-sense cigarette, such as 
For, not only do Fatimas please the 
taste—there are other cigarettes of which this 
delicately - balanced 


teaches men, among other things, to take Fatima. 

good care of themselves. Even in smoking, 

men are coming more an ore to app is is true— but Fatimas’ 
g more and more t ly th t but Fat 


common-sense standard. Turkish blend does not disturb, even should a 


ne indication of this is the growing popu- man occasionally smoke more often than usual. 
O dicat f tl ihe g g poy liy | ften tl | 
kiggeits Myers Tobacco Ce, 


CXPINEN 


isible Cigarelle 








